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Sptsfevett €t melius cnisfere semper ait, 

TIBUL. 

jI HE following essay Ireceited some time ago from 
a Correspondent, to whom, if I may judge from the 
hand-wntingy I was once before indebted for an in- 
genious oommunication. 

The experience which every day affordst of the mor- 
tify ing^differc nee between those ideal pleasures which 
we conceive to flow from the possession of certain 
objects of our wishes, and the feelings consequent 
upon their actual attainment, has furnished to most 
moralists a text for declaiming on the tanity of hu- 
man pursuits, the folly of covetousness* the madness 
of ambition, and the only true wisdom of being 
humbly satisfied with the lot and station which Pro* 
Tidence has assigned us. 

It will not appear extraordinary, that those mo- 
ralists have hitherto laboured in vain, when it is con- 
sidered that their doctrine, taken in the latitude in 
which they usually preach it, would cut off the 
greatest source of our happinesSi ONtiX.biv^'Vi vitr) 
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JL HE following essay Ireceitcd some time ago from 
a Correspondent, to whomy if I may judge from the 
hand-wntingy I was once before indebted for an in- 
genious oommunication. 

The experience which every day affordsy of the mor- 
tifying^difference between those ideal pleasures which 
we conceive to flow from the possession of certain 
objects of our wishes, and the feelings consequent 
upon their actual attainment, has furnished to most 
moralists a text for declaiming on the yanity of hu- 
man pursuits, the folly of covetousness, the madness 
of ambition, and the only true wisdom of being 
humbly satisfied with the lot and station which Pro- 
vidence has assigned us. 

It will not appear extraordinary, that those mo- 
ralists have hitherto laboured in vain, when it is con- 
sidered that their doctrine, taken in the latitude in 
which they usually preach it, would cut off the 
greatest source of our happiness, ovetthrow every 
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social establishmenty and is nothing less than an at* 
tempt to alter the nature of man. It may be a truth* 
that the balance of happiness and misery is much the 
same in moM conditions of life, and consequently 
that no change of ctrcumstances wfU either greatly 
enlarge the one, or diminish the other. But, while 
we know that, to attain an object of our wishes, or 
to change our condition, is not to increase our ha{>- 
piness, we feel, at the same time, that the pursuit of 
this object, and the expectation of this change, can 
increase it in a very sensible degrree. It is by hope 
that we truly exist $ our only enjoyment is the ex* 
pectation of something which we do not possess : 
the recollection of thepMf serves us but to direct 
and regulate those expectations ; the fretent is em- 
ployed m contemplating them : it is taerefore only 
the future which we may be properly said to enjoy. 

A philosopher who reasons in this manner, has a 
much more powerful incentive to cheerfulness and 
contentment of mind, than what is furnished by that 
doctrine which inculcates a perpetual warfare with 
ourselves, and a restraint upon the strongest feelings 
of our nature. For, while he feels that the posses- 
sion of the object of his most earnest desires has 
§iven him far less pleasure than was promised by a 
istant view of it, he is consoled by reflecting that 
the expectation of this object has, perhaps, brighten- 
ed many years of his life, enabled him to toil for its 
attainment with vigour and alacrity, to discharge, 
with honour, his part in society ; in short, has given 
him in reality as substantial happiness as human na- 
ture is capable of enjoying. 

Though several years younger than Eufhanotf I 
have been long acquainted with him. He is now in 
his fifty- second year; an age when, with most men, 
the nmiantic spirit and enthusiasm of youth have 
^pgglren place to the cool and steady maxims of 
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b w i ac w and the world. It is, howerery a peculiarity 
of my friend's disposition^ that the same sangnine 
tempenuvient of nund which, from infancy, has at- 
tended him through life, still continues to actuate 
him as strongly as erer. As he discovered, rery 
early» a fondness for classical learning, his father, at 
his own denre, advanced his patrimony for his edu- 
catsoa at the university. Ac the age of twenty he 
was left without a shflling, to make the best of his 
talents in any way he thought proper. Certain con- 
curring circumstances, rather than choice, placed 
him as an under-clerk in a counting-house. His fa- 
vourite ftudies were here totally useless ; but while 
he gave to business the most scrupulous attention, 
they still, at the intervals of relaxation, furnished 
his chief amusement. It would be equally tedious 
and foreign to niy purpose to mark minutely the 
steps by which JSupbanorf in the course of thirty 
years application to business, rose to be master of 
the moderate fortune of twenty thousand pounds. 
My friend always considered money not in the com- 
mon light, as merely the end of labour, but as the 
means of purchasing certain enjoyments which his 
£ancy had pictured as constituting the supreme hap- 
piness of hfe. 

In the beginning of last spring I received from 
Euphanor the following letter : 

* My dear Sir, 

You, who are familiar with my disposition, will 

not be surprized at a piece of information » which, 

' I doubt not, will occasion some wonder in the ge- 

• neral circle of my acquaintance. I have now fairly 

• begun to execute that resolution, of which jom 

• have long heard me talk, of entirely withdrawing 
f myself from business. You know with what ar- 

r. 2 
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* dour I haYC longed for that period, when Fortune 
' should bless me with a competence just sufficient 

* to prosecute rxff favourite scheme of retiring to the 
' country. It was that darling prospect which 
^ made the toils of business (for which, God knows^ 
' I never was intended by nature) light, and even 
' pleasant to me. I have acquired, by honest indus* 

* try, a fortune equal to my wishes. These were aU 
' ways moderate ; for my aim was not wealth, but 
^ happiness. Of that, indeed, I have been truly co- 

* vetotts ; for I must confess, that, for these thirty 
' years past, I have never laid my head to my pillow 
' without that ardent wish which my favourite 
' Horace so beautifully expresses : 

* Orus! quamb ego te aspiciemt quaiuhque HeM 

* NuMC vetcrum HBrts, nunc sonmo et inert&m hom% 

* Ductre solicit* juomia oblivia vit£ I 

* Or the same sentiment in the words of the pensive 

* moral Cowley : 

« Oh fountains ! when In yon shall 1 

* Myself eas*d of unpeacefil thoufthts espy ? 

< Oh fields ! oh woods ! when, when fthall I be made 

< The happy tenant of your shade ?* 

* That blissful period, my dear friend, is at length 
< arrived. I y<*8terday made a formal resignation of 

* all concern in the house in favour of my nephew, a 

* deserving young man, who, I doubt not, will have 

* the entire benefit of those numerous connections 

* vrith persons in trade, whose good opinion his unde 

* never, to his knowledge, forfeited. 

* I have made a purchase of a ^mall estate in 

* shire, of about aco acres* The situation is 

' delightfully romantic ; 
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* HkgeUiifontestbkmolliapraUi, 

* ■' . htc nemus * 

* My house is small, but wonderfully commodious* 

* It is embosomed in a tall grove of oak and elm» 

* which opens only to the south. A green hill rises 

* behind the house, partly covered with furze, and 

* seamed with a winding sheep-path. On one side 

* is an irregular garden, or rather border of shrub - 
' bery, adorning the sloping bank of a rivulet ; but 

* intermixed, without the smallest injury to its 

* beauty, ^ath all the variety of herbs for the kitch- 

* en. On the other side, a little more remote, but 
' still in sight of the house, is an orchard filled with 

* excelleat fruit-trees. The brook which runs 

* through my garden retires into a hollow dell, 
' shaded with birch and hazle copse, and, after a 

* winding course of half a mile, joins a large river. 

* These are the outlines of my little paradise. — And 

* now, my dear friend, what have I more to wish, 

* but that you, and a very few others, whose souls 

* are congenial to my own, should witness my hap- 
' piness ? In two days hence I bid adieu to the 
' town, a long, a last adieu ! 

* Farewell, thou busy world I and may 

* We never meet again ! 

* The remainder of my life I dedicate to those pur- 

* suits in which the best and wisest of men did not 

* blush to employ themselves ; the delightful occupa- 

* tions of a country life, which Cicero well said, and 
' after him Coiumtilat are next in kindred to true 
' philosophy. What charming . schemes have I aU 

* ready formed ; >vhat luxurious plans of sweet and 

* rational entertainment ! But these, my friend, you 

* must approve and participate, I shall look for you 

* about the beginnuig of May ; when, if you can 

« 3 
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* spare me a couple of months, I can venture to pro- 
' mise that time will not linger with us. I am^ with 

* much regard, yours,' 3cc. 

As I am, myself, very fond of the country, it wai 
with considerable regret that I found it not in my 
power to accept of my friend's invitation, an unex- 
pected piece of business having detained me in town 
during the greatest part of the summer. I heard 
nothing of Euphanor till about nine months after» 
when he again wrote me as follows : 

* My dear Sir, 

* It was a sensible mortification to me not to have 

* the pleasure of seeing you last summer in — — ^ 

* shire, when I should have been much the better for 

* your advice in a disagreeable affair, which, I am 

* afraid, will occasion my paying a visit to town much 
' sooner than I expected. I have always had a hor« 
' ror at going to law, but now I find myself unavoid* 

* ably compelled to it. Sir Ralph Surly f whose 

* estate adjoins to my little property, has, for the 

* purpose of supplying a new barley-mill, turned 

* aside the course of a small stream which ran through 

* my garden and inclosures, and which formed, in« 
^ deed, their greatest ornaments. In place of a 

* beautiful winding rivulet^ with a variety of fine na- 

* tnral falls, there is now nothing but a dry ditch, or 

* rather crooked gulph, which is hideous to look at* 

* The malice of this procedure is sufficiently conspi- 

* cuous, when I tell you, that there is another, and a 

* larger stream, in the same grounds, which I have 

* ofiered to be at the sole ezpence of conducting to 

* his mill. I think the law must do me justice. At 

* any rate, it is impossible tamely to bear such an in- 

* jury. I shall probably sec you in a few days. To 
^ say the truth, my dear friend, even before this last 

* morcification) I nad begun to find> that the ezpcc* 
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' tations I had formed of the pleasures of a country- 

* life were by far too san^ine. I must confess^ that 
' notwithstanding the high reh'sh -I have for the 

* beauties of nature, I have often felt, amidst the 

* most romantic scenes, that languor of spirit which 
< nothing but society can dissipate. Even when oc* 
' cupied with my favourite studies, I have sometimes 
'. thought, with the bard of Mantuay that the ease 

* and retirement which I courted were rather ignoble. 

* I have suffered an additional disappointment in the 

* ideas I had formed of the characters of the country- 
' people. It is but a treacherous picture, my friend, 
' which the poets give us of their innocence andhonest 
' simplicity. I have met with some instances of in- 
' sincerity, chicane, and even downright knavery, in 
' my short acquaintance with them, that have quite 
' shocked and mortified me. 

* Whether I shall ever again enter into the busy 

* world (a small concern in the house, without' al- 

* lowing my name to appear, would perhaps be some 
' amusement), I have not yet determined. Of this, 

* and other matters, we shall talk fully at meeting. 

* Meantime believe me, dear Sir, yours, 

* EVPHANOR.' 

Euphanor\iZ% been, for this month past, in town. 
I expeeted to have found him peevish, chagrined, 
and out of humour with the world. But in this I 
was disappointed. I liave never seen my friend in 
better health, or higher spirits. I have been with 
him at several convivial meetings with our old ac- 
quaintances, who felt equal satisfaction with himself 
at what they term his recovery. He has actually re- 
sumed a smaU share in trade, and purposes, for the 
future, to devote one half of the year to business. 
His counsel have given him assurance of gaining his 
la w> suit : he expects^ in a few months, to return m 
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triumph to shire, and has invited all his 

friends to be present at a Fete Champetre he intends 
to celebrate, on the restoration of his beloved rivulet 
to its wonted channel. 

The life of Euphanor must be a series of disap- 
pointments ; but, on the whole, I must consider him 
119 a Happy Man. 
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The following letter I received only yesterday ; but 
as I am particularly interested in every project of in- 
genious men, I postponed another Essay which was 
ready for publication, and put my printer to consi- 
derable inconvenience to get it ready for this day's 
paper. I was the more solicitous, likewise, to give 
It a place as soon after my 35th Number as possible, 
in order to shew my impartiality. This paper Tas 
the London Gazetteer says) u open to all parties ; with 
this proviso, however, which is exactly the reverse of 
the terms of admission into the Gaxetteer^ that my 
Correspondents do not write politics. 

To the Author of the Mirror. 
Sir, 
Ih a late paper, you shewed the necessity of accom- 
modating ourselves to the temper of persons with 
whom we are particularly connected, by sometimes 
submitting our own taste, inclination, and opini- 
ons, to the tatte, inclination, and opinions of 
thoie persons. I apprehend, Sirt you might have 
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carried your idea a good deal farther, and have pre- 
scribed to U8 the 8ame receipt for happiness in our 
intercourse not only with our wires and children, but 
with our companions, our acquaintance, in shorty 
with all mankind. 

But, as the disposition to this is not always born 
with one, and as to form a temper is not so easy as 
to regulate a behaviour, it is the business of masters 
in the art oi poRteneuy to teach people, at least the 
better sort of them, to counterfeit as much of this 
complacency in their deportment as possible. In 
this, indeed, they begin at quite the different end of 
tlie matter from you. Sir ; complacency to husbands, 
wives, children, and relations, they leave people to 
teach themselves ; but the art of pleasing every body 
else, as it is a thing of much gpreater importance^ 
they take proportionably greater pains to instil into 
their disciples. 

I have^ for some time past, been employed in re- 
ducing this art into a system, and have some thoughtr 
of opening a subscription for a coune of lectures on 
the subject* To qualify myself for the task, I have 
studied, with unwearied attention, the letters of the 
immortal Earl of Cbetterfield^ which I intend to use 
at my texi^oi on this occasion, allowing only for 
the difference which even a few years produce in an 
art so fluctuating as this. Before I lodge my lui' 
scripiion'^per witn the booksellers, I wish to give a 
specimen of my abilities to the readers of the Mir- 
ror ; for whicn purpose I beg the favour of you to 
insert in your next Number the following substance 
of a lecture on Simulation. Our noble author, indeed, 
extends his doctn'ne the length of Diiiimulation only, 
from which he distinguishes Simulation as something 
not quite so fair and nonest. But, for my part, I 
have not sufficient nicety of ideas to make tne dis- 
tinction, and would hUmbly recommend to every 
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person who wishes to be thorougMy well-bred, nc 
to confuse his head with it. Taking, therefore, th 
shorter word as the more gentlemanlike, I proce© 
to my subject of 

^SIMULATION. 

* SiMULATiONT 18 the great basis of the art whicli 

* have the honour to teach. I shall humbly endea 

* vour to treat this branch of my subject, thoug] 

* much less ably, yet more scientifically, than m; 

* great master, by reducing it into a form like tha 
' adopted by the professors of the other sciences, ant 

* even borrowing from them aome of the terms b; 

* which I mean to illustrate it. 

. • This rule of fake (to adopt an algebraical term) 

* shall divide into two parts ; that which regard 

* the external figure of the man or woman ; and tha 

* which is neeeasary in the accomplishment of th 

* mind, and its seeming developemcnt to others. 

. • Fashion may be termed the regulator of the first 

* decorum of the latter. But I must take this op 

* portunity of informing my audience, that the signi 

* ncation of words, when ap{^ied to persons of con 

* dition, is often quite diaerent from that whicl 

* they are understood to bear in the ordinary stand 

* ard of language. With such persons [ if I may b 
' allowed so bold an expression) it may often be th 

* fashion to be unfashionable^ and decorum to ac 

* against all propriety ; good breeding may consist 11 

* rudenesSf and polleness in being very impertineut 

* This will hold in the passive^ as well as in thi 

* active of our art ; people of fashion will be pleasec 

* with such treatment from people of fashion, tb 
*. natural feelings in this, as in the other, fine art 

* giving way, amongst connoisseursi to knowle' 
' aad taste. 
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* Having made this preliminary observation, I rc- 

* turn to my subject of Simulation 

* It will be found, that appearing wbai one is notp 

* is, in both divisions of my subject, the criterion of 
' politeness. The man who is rich enough to afford 

* fine clothes, is, by this rule offahe^ intitled to wear 

* very shabby ones ; while he who has a narrow for- 

* tune is to be dressed in the inverse ratio to his ^* 

* nances. One corollary from this proposition is ob- 

* vious : he who takes off his suit on cretKt^ and has 

* neither inclination nor ability to pay for it, is to be 

* dressed the most expensively of the three. The 
^ same rule holds in houses, dinners, servants, horses^ 
' equipaees, &c. and is to be followed, as Car as the 
' law will allow, even the length of bankruptcy, or, 

* perhaps, a Iktle beyond it. 

* On the same principle, a simple Gentleman^ or 
' Esquirey must, at all places of public resort, be ap« 

* paralleled like a Gentleman or Esquire. A Baronet 
'may take the liberty of a dirty snirt ; a Lord need 
' not shew any shirt at all, but wear a handkerchief 
' round his neck in its stead ; an Earl may add to all 

* this a bunch of uncombed hair hanging down his 

* back \ and a Duke^ over and above the privileges 
^ abovementioned, is entitled to appear tn boots and 

* buck- skin breeches. 

' Following the same rule of inversion, the scholar 
' of a provincial dancing-master must bow at coming 

* into, and going ont of, a drawing room, and that 

* pretty low too. The pupil of CaUim is to push 

* forward with the rough stride of a porter, and 

* make only a slight inclination of his head when he 

* has got into the middle of the room. At going 
' out of it, he is to take no notice of the company at 

* all. 

' In the externals of the female world, from the 
^ great complication of the machine^Mt is not easf 
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* to lay down precise regulations. Stilly however^ 

* the rule of false may be traced as the governing 

* principle. It is very feminine to wear a riding- 

* habit and a smart cocked hat one half of the day ; 

* because that dress approaches nearer to the mascu- 
' line apparel than any other. It is very modest to 
' lay open the ereateHt part of the neck and bosom 
' to the view of the beholders ; and it is incumbent 
' on those ladies who occupy the front row of a box 

* at a play* to wear high feathers, and to wave them 

* more unceasingly than any other ladies, because 

* otherwise the company who sit behind might be 

* supposed to have some desire of seeing the stage. 

* Since I have mentioned the theatre^ I may remark 

* ( though it is foreign to this part of my discourse >, 

* that, in the most affecting scenes of a tragedy, it is 

* polite to laugh ; whereas, in the ordinary detail of 

* the two first acts, it is not required that a lady 

* should make any greater noise than to talk aloud 
' to every one around her. 

* Simulation of Person^ which is only, indeed, a sort 
' of dress, is also necessary among ladies of fashion. 

* Nature is to ht falsified as well in those parts of the 

* shape which she has left small, as in those she has 

* made large. 

' The Stmulatlon of Face^ I am happy to find, from 
^ an examination of ihe books of some perfumers and 
< colourmen of my acquaintance, is daily gaining 
' ground among the politer females of this country. 

* But it has hitherto been regulated by principles 

* somewhat different from those which govern other 
' parts of external appearance, laid down in the be- 
' ginning of this paper, as it is generally practiaed 

* by those who are most under the necessity of prac- 

* tising it. I would, therefore, humbly recommend 

* to that beautiful young lady, whom I saw at the 
'h$t a»9Cttitij of the season, with a coat of rou^e on 
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• her cheeksy to lay it aside for these three or four 
' years at least : at present, it too much resembles 
^ their natural colour to be proper for her to wear — 

• though, on second thoughts, I believe I may re- 

• tract my advice, as the laying it on for a little 
' while longer will reduce her skin to that dingy ap- 

• pearance which the rule of false allows to be con- 

• verted, by paint, into the complexion of lilies and 
' and roses/ 

The second part of my observations on this sub- 
ject I shall send you at some future period, if I find 
you so far approve of my design as to favour this 
with a speedy insertion. 

I am, 5cc. 

Simulator* 
V 
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As it is the business of the politician to bestow his 
chief attention on the encouragement and regulation 
of those members of the community who contribute 
inoat to the strength and permanency of the state; 
eo it is the duty of the moral writer to employ his 
principal endeavours to regulate and correct those 
affections of the mind, which, when carried to excess^ 
ofteti obscure the most deserving characters, though 
they are seldom or never to be found among the 
worthless. 

It is vain to think of reclaiming, by human 
means, those rooted vices which proceed from a de- 
pvBved or unlieeliog heart. Avarice is not to be 

VOL. xxxvi. c 
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overcome by a pancffync on generosity, nor cruelty 
and oppression by the most eloquent display of the 
beauties of compassion and humanity. The moralist 
Apeaks to them a language they do not understand ; 
it is not therefore surptisine, that they should net* 
ther be convinced nor reclaimed. I would not be 
understood to mean, that the enormity of a vice 
should free it from censure : on the contrary, I hold 
all glaring deviations from rectitude the most proper 
objects for the severest lash of satire, and that they 
should frequently be held up to public view, that» 
if the euilty cannot be reclaimed^ the waverine may 
be confirmed, and the innocent warned to avoid the 
danger. 

But it is a no less useful, and a much more 
pleasing task, to endeavour to remove the veil that 
covers the lustre of virtue, and to point out, for the 
purpose of amending, those errors and imperfec- 
tions which tarnish deserving characters, which ren- 
der them useless, in some cases hurtful, to society. 

An honest ambition for that hme which ought 
to foHow superior talents employed in the exercise 
of virtue, is one of the best and most useful passions 
that can take root in the mind of man ; and in the 
language of the Roman poet, * Terrarum dominoa 
* evehit ad Deos; '-»* Heroes lifts to gods.' But 
when this laudable ambition happens to be joined 
with great delicacy of taste and sentimenty it is 
often the source of much misery and uneasiness. la 
the earlier periods of society, before mankind art 
corrupted by the excesses of luxury and refinementr 
the candidates for fame enter the lists upon equa 
terms, and with a reasonable degree of confidence 
that the judgment of their fellow-citizens will giv< 
the preference where it is due. In such a contest 
even the vanquished have no inconsiderable share o: 
glory ; aad that virtue which they cultivate* fi)riM^ 
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them to with-hold their respect and applause from 
the superiority by which they are overcome. Of 
this, the first ages of the Grecian and Roman re- 
publics are proper examples, when merit was i\\t 
only road to fame, because fame was the only re- 
ward of merit. 

Though it were unjust to accuse the present age 
of being totally regardless of merit, yti this will 
not be denied, that there are many other avenues 
which lead to distinction, many other qualities by 
which competitors carry awav a prize, that, in less 
corrupted times, could have been attained only by a 
steady perseverance in the paths of virtue. 

When a man of acknowledged honour and abi- 
lities, not unconscious of his worth, and possessed 
of those delicate feelings I have mentioned, sees 
himself set aside, and obliged to give way to the 
worthless and contemptible, whose vices are some- 
times the means of their promotion, he is too apt to 
yield to disgust or despair ; that sensibility which, 
with better fortune, and placed in a more favourable 
situation, would have afforded him the most elegant 
pleasures, made him the delight of his friends, and 
an honour to his country, is in danger of changing 
him into a morose and surly misanthrope, discon- 
tented with himself, the world, and all its enjoy- 
ments. 

This weakness (and I think it a great one) of 
quarrelling with the world, would never have been 
earned the length I have lamented in some of my 
friends, had they allowed themselves to reflect on 
the foUy of supposing, that the opinions of the rest 
of mankind are to be governed by the standard 
which they have been pleased to erect, had they 
coiwidcred what a state of languor and insipidity 
would be produced, if every individual should havq 
marked out to him the rank he was to hold, and tho 

c z 
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line in which he was to move, without any danger 
of being jostkd in his progress. 

The Author of Nature has diversified the mind of 
man with different and contending passions, which 
are brought into action as change of circumstances 
direct, or as he is pleased to order in the wisdom of 
his providence. Our limited faculties, far from 
comprehending the universal scale of beine, or taking 
in at one glance what is best and fittest lor the pur« 
poses of creation, cannot even determine the best 
mode of governing the little spot that surrounds us. 

I believe most men have, at times, wished to be 
creators, possessed of the power of moulding the 
world to their fancy ; but they would act more wise- 
ly to mould their own prepossessions and prejudices 
to the standard of the world, which may be done, 
in every age and situation, without transgressing the 
bounds of the most rigid virtue. A distaste at man- 
kind nerer fails to produce peevishness and discon- 
tent, the most unrelenting tyrants that ever swayed 
the human breast ; that aoud which they cast upon 
the soul shuts out every ray that should warm to 
ro«nly exertion, and hides in the bosom of indolence 
and spleen, virtues formed to illumine the world. 

I must, therefore, earnestly recommend to my 
readers to guard against the first approaches of mis- 
anthropy, by opposing reason to sentiment, and re- 
flecting on the injury they do themselves and society, 
by tamely retreating from injustice. The passive 
virtues only are fit to be buned in a cloister ; the 
firm and active mind disdains to recede, and riset 
upon opposition. 

The cultivation of cheerfulness and good-humour 
will be found another sovereign antidote to this men- 
tal disorder. They are the harbingers of virtue, and 
produce that serenity which disposes the mind to 
iriendship,love,gratitude9 and every other focial affeo* 
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tiOH ; they make ut contented with ourselves^ our 
friends, and our situation, and expand the heart to 
idl the interests of humanity* 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 

According to my promise, I send you the second 
division of my lecture on SIMULATION, as it 
respects the internal part of the science of polite- 
ness. 

^ Among barbarous nations, it has been obcerved, 

* the emotions of the mind are not more violently 

* felt than strongly expressed. Griefs ongery and 

* jealousy^ pot only tear the heart, but dis^ure the 

* countenance ; while love^ joy^ and mirih have their 
' opposite effects on the soul, and are visible, by 
' opposite appearances, in the aspect. Now, as a 

* very refined people are in a state exactly the reverse 

* of a very rude one, it follows that, instead of allow- 
' ing the passions thus to lord it over their minds and 
' faces, it behoves them to mitigate and restrain 

* those violent emotions, both in feeling and appear- 
' ance ; the latter, at least, is within the power of 

* art and education, and to regulate it is the duty of 

* a well-bred person. On this truly philosophical 
f principle is founded that ease, indifference, or oofi- 

C3 
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chalancfj which 18 the great mark of a modem man 
of fashion. 

' That instance of politeness which T mentioned 
(somewhat out of place indeed) in the first part of 
this discourse, the conduct of a fine lady at a trage- 
dy, is to be carrieti into situations of real sorrow as 
much as possible. Indeedy though it may seem a 
bold assertion, I believe the art of putting on in- 
difference about the real object, is not a whit more 
difficult than that of assuminor it about the theatn- 
cal. I have known several hidics and gentlenren 
who had acquired the first in perfection, without 
being able to execute the latter, at least to execute 
it in that masterly manner which marks the per- 
formances of an adept. — One night, last winter, I 
heard Bob Bustle talking from a front-box, to an 
acquaintance in the pit, about the death of their 
late friend Ttffi Rioi, — * Riot is dead, Tom ; kick*d 
this morning, egad ?* ' Riot dead ! poor Jack ! 
what did he die 01?' — 'One of your damnation apo- 
plectics killed him in the chucking of a bumper ; 
you could scarce have heard him wheazle P— 
Damn'd bad that ! Jack was an hone^. fellow ! -* 
What becomes of his grey poney ^* — • The poncy is 
mine.* — * Yours ?* — ♦ Why, jres ; I staked my 
white and liver-coloured bitch PbiUis against the 

grey poney, Jack*^ life to mine for the season/ 

At that instant, a lady entering the box (it was 
about the middle of the fourth act) obliged Bt)b to 
shift his place ; he sat out of ear-shot of his friend 
in the pit, biting his nails, and looking towards the 
stage, m a sort of nothtng-tO'deiib way, just as the 
last parting scene between Jqfier and Belvufera 
was going on there* I observed (I confess, with 
regret, for he is one of my favourite pupils) the 
progress of its victory over BoB*» politeness. He 
' £nt grew attcntiyc^ then bnmm'd n tune, then 
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grew attentive again, then took out his toothpick 
case, then looked at the players in spite of himy 

then grew serious, then agitated^ tiil, at last* 

he was fairly beat out of his ground, and obliged 
to take shelter behind Lady Cockatoo* % head, to pre- 
vent the disgrace of being absolutely seen weeping. 

* But, to return from this digression. The 61- 

mulation of indifference in afHiction is equally a fe- 
male as a male accomplishment. On the death of 
a very, very near relation, a husband, for instance, 
custom has established a practice, which polite 
people have not yet been able to overcome ; a lady 
must stay at home, and play xards for a week or 
two. But the decease of any one more distant, 
she is to talk of as a matter of very little moment, 
except when it happens on the eve of an assembly, 
a ball, or a ridotto \ at such seasons she is allowed 
to regret it as a very unfortunate accident. This 
rule of deportment extends to distresses poignant 
indeed ; as, in perfect good-breeding, the fall of a 
set of Dresden^ the spillm? of a plate of soup on a 
new brocade^ or even a bad run of cards ^ is to be 
borne with as equal a countenance as may be. 

^ Angery the second passion above enumerated, is 
to be covered with the same cloak of ease and 
good manners ; injury, if of a deep kind, with pro- 
fessions of esteem and fnendship. Thus, though 
it would be improper to squeeze a gentleman's 
hand, and call him my dear Sir^ or my best friend^ 
when we mean to hit him a slap on the face, or to 
throw a bottle at his head ; yet it is perfectly con- 
sistent with politeness, to shew him all those marks 
of civility and kindness, when we intend to strip 
him of his fortune at play, to counterplot him at 
an election, or to seduce his wife. The last men- 
tioned particular should naturally lead to the con- 
sideration oijiulousy ; but on tktt it is needless to 
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insist, as, among well bred people, the feeling it- 
self is quite in disuse. 

' Love is one of those passions which politeness 
lays us under a particular obligation to disguise, as 
the discovery of it to third persons is peculiarly 
offensive and disagreeable. Therefore, when a 
man happens to sit by a tolerably handsome girl, 
for whom he does not care a farthing, he is at li- 
berty to kiss her hand, call her an angel, and tell 
her he dies for her ; but, if he has a real tendre for 
her, he is to stare in her face with a broad unfeel- 
ing look, tell her she looks monstrous ill this even- 
ing, and that her colffeuse has pinned her cap shock- 
ingly awry. From not attending to the practice 
oithis rule amongst people of fashion, the inferior 
world has been led to imagine, that matrimony 
with them is a state of indifference or aversion ; 
whereas, in truth, the appearances from which that 
judgment is formed, are the strongest indications 
of connubial happiness and affection. 

' On the subject of joys or at least of mirths that 
great master of our art, my Lord Chesterfield^ has 
been precise in his directions. He does not allow 
of laughter at all ; by which, however, he is to be 
understood as only precluding that exercise as a 
sign, common with the vulgar, of internal satisfac- 
tion ; it is by no means to be reprobated as a dis- 
guise for chagrin, or an engine of wit ; it is, in- 
deed, the readiest of all repartees, and will often 
give a man of fashion the victory over an in« 
ferior, with every talent, but that of assurance, on 
his side. 

' As the passions and affections, so are the virtues 
of a polite man to be carefully concealed or dis- 
guised. In this particular, our art goes far beyond 
the rules of philosophers, or the precepts of the 
Bible ; they enjoined men not to boast of their yvf 
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* tues ; we teach them to brag of their vices, which 
' is certainly a much sublimer pitch of self-denial. 

* Besides, the merit of disinterestedness lies altoge- 
' ther on our side, the disciples of those antiquated 
' teachers expecting, as they confess, a reward some- 
' where ; our conduct has only the pure conscious- 
' ness of acting like a man of fashion fdr its recom- 

* pence, as we eyidentlj profit nothing by it at pre- 
^ sent, and the idea ot tuture retribution, were we 
^ ever to admit of it, is rather against us.' 

Such, Mr. Mirror 9 is the substance of one of my 
lectures, which, I think, promise so much edifica« 
cation to our country (yet only in au improving 
state with regard to the higher and more refined 
parts of politeness), that it must be impossible for 
your patriotism to refuse their encouragement. If 
yov insert this in your next paper (if accompanied 
with some commendatory paragraphs of your own, 
so much the better), I shall take care to present 
you with a dozen admission tickets, as soon as the 
number of my subscribers enables me to begin my 
courae. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Simulator. 
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8it mihi fat audita haul 

VIRG. 

Pass INC the Exchange a few days a^o I perceived 
a little before me a short plump-look mff roan» seem- 
ing to set his watch by St, Gua*% cIock, which had 
just then struck two. On observing htm a little 
more closely, I recognised Mr. Blubber^ with whom 
I had become acquainted at the house of my frieod 
Umphravil!e'$ cousin, Mr. Bearskin. He also re* 
collected me, and shaking me cordially by the handf 
told me he was just returned safe from his JoumeT 
to the Highlands f and had been regulating his watcn 
by our town-clock, as he found the sun did not go 
exactly in the Highlands as it did in the Low*coiin« 
try. He added, that, if I would come and eat a 
Welsh-rabbit, and drink a glass of punch with him 
and his family that evening, at their lodgings hard 
by, th^y would give me an account of their expe- 
dition. He said, they found my description of 
things a vcrv just one ; and was pleased to add, that 
his wife and daughters had taken a ereat liking to 
me ever since the day we met at his fnend Bearsktn*u 
After this, it was impossible to resist his invitation, 
and I went to his lodfl^ings in the eveninc; according- 
ly, where I found all the family assembled, except 
Mr. Edwardy whom they accounted for in the his« 
tonr of their expedition. 

I could not help making one preliminary obsenra* 
tion, that it was much too early in the season for 
viewing the country to advantage; but to this 
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Mr. Blubber had a fcry satisfactory answer ; thrf 
were resulved to complete their tour before the new 
tax upon post-horses should be put in execution. 

The first place they visited after they left Edtn- 
burgh was Carron^ which Mr. Blubber seemed to pre- 
fer to any place he had seen ; but the ladies did not 
appear to ha?e reh'shed it much. The mother said^ 

* She had like to have fell into a fit at the noise of 

* the great bellows** Miss Blubber agreed, that it 
was monstrous frightful indeed. Miss Betsey had 
spoiled her petticoat in getting in, and said it was 
a nasty place, not fit for genteel peoplci in her opi- 
nion. Blubber put on his widest face, and observed^ 
that women did not know the use of them things. 
There was much tlic same difference in their senti- 
ments with regard to the Great Canal; Mr. Blubber 
took out a bit of paper, on which he had marked 
down the lockage duty received in a week there ; he 
shook his head, however, and said, he was sorry to 
find the shares were below par. 

Of Stirling^ the young ladies remarked, that the 
view from the castle was vety fine, and the windings 
of the river very curious. But neither of them had 
ever been at Richmond, Mrs. Blubber^ who had been 
oftener than once there, told us, * that from the hill 

* was a much grander prospect j that the river 

* Thames made two twists for one that the Forth 
' made at Stirling; besides, there was a wood so 

* charming thick, that, unless when you got to a rising 

* ground, like what the Star and Garter stands on, 

* you could scarce see a hundred yards before yon.* 

7'aymouth seemed to strike the w hole family. The 
number and beauty of the temples were taken parti- 
cnlar notice of; nor was the trimness of the walks 
and hedges without commendation. Miss Betsey 
i^Ai^^ declared herself charmed with tlxe shady walk 
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by the iid« of the Tayf and remarked, what an excel- 
lent fancy it was to shut out the view of the nver^ 
8o that yon mig^t hear the stream without seeing it. 
Mr, Bluhber^ however, objected to the vicinity of the 
bills i and Mrs. Blubber to that of the lakcf which 
■8)ie was sure must be extremely unwholesome. To 
this circumstance she imputed her rheumatism, which 
•he told U8, ' had been very troublesome to her the 
first night she lay'd there ; but that she had a^ 
ways the precaution of carrying a bottle of Beaume 
de Vie in the chaise, and that a dose of it had ef- 
fectually cured her.' 
, The ladies were delighted with the Hermitage^ 
Mrs. Blubber confessed, * she was somewhat afeard 
at first to trust herself with the guide,, down a 
dark narrow path, to the Lord knows where; but 
chen it was so charming when he let in the light 
upon them.^ — ^ Yes, and so natural,' said her eldest 
daughter, * with the flowers growing out of the 
wall, and the Beart'skins so pure soft for the Iftt^ 

mit to sleep on.*- • And xhcW garter blue colour 

80 h'vely and so pretty,' said Miss Betsey ; ' I vow I 
could have stay'd there for ever.— — You wa'n't 

there. Papa.' • No,' replied he, rather suUenlr, 

but I saw one of them same things at Dumieiif 
next day.' —The young ladies declared they vrerc 
quite different things, and that no judgment could 
be formed of the one firom the other ; upon whick 
Mr* Blubber began to grow angry ; and Mrs. 
Blubber interposmg, put an end to the question $ 
whispering me» at the same time, that her husband 
had fallen asleep, after a hearty dinner at the inn 
near Taymouth^ and that she and her children had 
gone to see the Hermitage without him. I was- fiir- 
ther informed, that Mr. Edward Blubber had left 
their party at this place, having gone along with* two 
English gentlemen whom he met there, to see a 
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great many curiositica farther off in the HlghlanJim 

* For my part/ said Blubber^ * though I was 

* told it was a great way off, and over temble moun- 

* tainsy as indeed we could perceive them to be from 

* the windows^ I did not care to hinder his going, as 

* I like to see spirit in a young man/ 

The re«t of the family returned by the tvay of 
DunkeU^ which the ladies likewise commended as a 
mansfrout pleasant place. Mr. Blubber dissented a 
little, saying, *he could not see the pleasure of always 
' looking at the same things ; hills, and wood, and 

* water* over and over again. The river here, he 

* owned, was a pretty rural thmg enough ; but, for 
' his part, he should think it much more lively if it 

* h&d a few ships and Rghters on it.' Miss Blubber 
did not agree with him as to the ships and lighters ; 
but she confessed, she thought a little company would 
improve it a good deal. Miss Betsy differed from 
both, and deckred, she relished nothing so much as 
solitude and retirement. This led to a description 
of a second hermitage they had visited at this placey 
from which, and some of the grottoed adjoming. 
Miss Betsy had taken down some sweet copies ofver* 
sesf as she called them, in her memorandum-book. 
The fall of water here had struck the family much. , 
Mrs. Bhbber observed, how like it was to the cascade 
wtyauxhall; her eldest daughter remarked, how* 
ever, that the fancy of looking at it through panes 
of different-coloured glass in the Nermitage-room, was 
an improvement on that at Spring-gar desu* 

The bridge at Perth was the last section of the 
family journal that we discoursed on. The ladies 
had inadvertently crossed it in the carriage to see the 
palace at Scone^ at which they complained there was 
nothing to be seen ; and Mr. Blubber complained of 
the extravagance of the Toll on the bridge, which he ' 
decbred was higher than at Blackjriaru \l^ \n% 
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assured, however, that he had paid no more than the 
legal charge, by his landlord, Mr. Marsbailf at. 
wnose house he received some consolation from an 
excellent dinner, and a bed, he said, which the Lord 
Mayor of London might have laid on. * I hope there 
•isnooflFence (continued Mr. Blubber^ vtrf polite- 

* ly ) ; as I understand the landlord is an Engluiman : 

* but, at the Ktng^s jirms^ I met with the only real 
' good buttered toast that I have seen m Scotland J 

But however various were the remarks of the fa- 
mily on the particulars of their journey in detail, I 
found they had perfectly settled their respective opi- 
iiions of travelling in general. The ladies had formed 
their conclusion, that it was monstrous pleasant^ aud 
the gentleman his, that it was monstrous dear* 
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Whrn I first undertook this publication, it was 
suggested by some of my friends, and, indeed, ac* 
corded entirely with my own ideas, that there should 
be nothing of religion in it. There is a sacredness 
in the subject that might ssem profaned by its in- 
troduction into a work, which, to be extensiYdT 
read, must sometimes be ludicrous, and often irom« 
cal. This consideration will apply, in the strongest 
manner, to any thing mystic or controversial ; but 
it may, perhaps, admit of an exceptioB, when re- 
b'gion is only introduced as a feeling not a systemt 
as appealing to the ^entimenta of the heart, not tQ 
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the disquisitions of the head. The following story 
holds It up in that light, and is therefore, I think, 
admissible into the Mirror. It was sent to my 
editor as a traruhaionfrom the French, Of this my 
readers will judge, rerhaps they might be apt to 
suspect, without any suggestion from me, that it is 
an original, not a translation. Indeed I cannot help 
thinking, that it contains in it much of that pic- 
turesque description, and that power of awakening 
the tender feelings, which so remarkably distinguish 
the composition of a gentleman whose writings I have 
often read with pleasure. But, be that as it may, as 
I felt myself interested in the narrative, and believed 
that it would affect my readers in the like manner, 
I have ventured to give it entire as I received it, 
though it will take up the room of three successive 
papers. 
S 



To the Author, of the Mirror. 

More than forty years ago, an English phllospher, 
whose works have since been read add admired by 
all Europey resided at a little town in France, Some 
disappointments in his native country had first 
driven him abroad, and he was afterwards induced 
to remain there, from having found, in this retreat, 
where the connections even of nation and language 
were avoided, a perfect seclusion and retirement 
highly favourable to the developeraent of abstract 
subjects, in which he excelled all the writers of his 
time. 

Perhaps, in the structure of such a mind as Mr. 

*s, the finer and more delicate sensibilities are 

seldom known to have place, or, if originally iiti« 

planted there^ are in a great measure extinguished 

D 2 
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by the exertions of intense study and profound inves- 
tigation. Hence the idea of philosophy and unfeel- 
ingness being united , has become proverbial, and in 
common language, the former word i^ often used to 
express the latter. .Our philosopher had beeti 
censured by some, as deficient in warmth and feel- 
ing : but the mildness of his manners hat been al- 
lowed by all ; ^and it is certain, that if he was not 
easily melted into compassion, it wasy at least, not 
difficult to awaken his benevolence. 

One morning, while he sat busied in those spe* 
culations which afterwards astonished the world, an 
old female domestic, who served him for a house- 
keeper, brought him word, that an elderly gentle- 
man and his daughter had arrived in the village, the 
preceding evening, on their way to some distant 
country, and that the father had been suddenly 
seized in the night with a dangerous disorder, which 
the people of the inn where they lodged feared would 
prove mortal ; that she had been sent for, as having 
some knowledge in medicine^ the village- surgeon 
being then absent ; and that it was truly piteous to 
see the good old man, who seemed not so much 
afflicted by his own distress, as by that which it 

caused to his daughter. Her master laid aside 

the volume in his hand, and broke off the chain of 
ideas it had inspired. His night gown was exchanged 
for a coat, and he followed his gouvemante to tho 
tick man's apartment* 

*Twas the best in the little inn where they lay, 

but a paltry one notwithstanding. Mr. — ^ 

was obliged to stoop as he entered it. It was floored 
with earth, and above were the joists not plastered, 
and hung with cobwebs. On a flock-bed, at one 
end, lay the old man he came to visit ; at the foot 
of it sat his daughter. She was dressed in a clean 
white bed»>gown ; her dark locks hung loosely over 
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over it as she bent forward, watching the languid 

looks of her father. Mr. and his housekeeper 

had stood some moments in the room without the 
young lady's being sensible of their entering it. 

* Mademoiselle I * said the old woman at last, in a 
soft tone. — She turned and shewed one of the finest 
faces in the world. — It was touched, not spoiled > 
with sorrow ; and when she perceived a stranger, 
whom the old woman now introduced to her, a 
blush at first, and then the gentle ceremonial of 
native politeness, which the affliction of the time 
tempered but did not extinguish, crossed it for a mo- 
ment, and changed its expression. 'Twas sweetnesv 
all, however, and our philosopher felt it strong* 
ly: It was not a time tor words ; he offered his 
services in a few sincere ones. * Monsieur lies mi« 

* serably ill here,* said the gouvernante ; * if hp 

* could possibly be moved any where* * If he 

* could be moved to our house,' said her master. -~ 
He had a spare bed for a friend, and there was a 

f arret room unoccupied, next to the gouvemante*8« 
t was contrived accordingly. The scruples of the 
stranger, who could look scruples, though he could 
not speak them, were overcome, and the bashful 
reluctance of his daughter gave way to her belief 
of its use to her father. The sick man was wrapt 
in blankets, and carried across the street to the 
English gentleman's. The old woman helped his 
daughter to nurse him there. The surgeon, who 
arrived soon after, prescribed a little, and nature did 
much for him ; in a week he was able to thank his 
benefactor. 

By that time his host had les^ned the name and 
character of his guest. He was a Protestant cler- 
gyman of Swhxerland^ called La Roche^ a widower* 
whq had lately buried his wife, after a long and 
lingering illness, for which travelling had been pre- 

D3 
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scribed) and was now returning home, after an in- 
effectual and melancholy journev» with his only 
child) the daughter we have mentioned. 

He was a devout man^ as became his profession. 
He possessed devotion in all its warmth, but with 
none of its asperity ; I mean that asperity which 
men, called devout, sometimes indulge in. Mr. ■ » 
though he felt no devotion, never quarrelled with it 
in others.— His gouvemante joined the old man and 
his daughter in the prayers and thanksgivings which 
they put up on his recovery ; for she too, was 9 
heretic, in the phrase of the village. The phi- 
losopher walked out, with his long staff and hi^ 
dog, and left them to their prayers and thanks- 
givings. ' My paster,'— 3aid the old woman, 

* alas ! he is not a Christian ; but li^ is the best of 

unbelievers.' *Not a Christian! exclaimed 

Mademoiselle La Rocbe^ * yet he saved my father 1 
Heaven bless him for't ; I would he were a Chris* 
tian ! ' * There is a pride in human knowledge, 

* my child,* said her father, * which often blinds 
' men to the sublime truths of revelation ; hence 
' opposers of Christianity are found among men of 
' virtuous lives, as well as among those of dissipated 

* and licentious characters. Nay, sometimes, I have 

* known the latter more easily converted to the 

< true faith than the former, because the fume of 
' passion is more easily dissipated than the mist of 

* ialse theory and delusive speculation.' — * But Mr* 

* — ,' said his daughter, * alas ! my father, he 

* shall be a Christian before he dies. ' She was 

interrupted by the arrival of their landlord. He 

took her hand with an air of kindness : she drew 

it away from him in silence ; threw down her eyes 
to the ground, and left the room. * I have been 

< thanking God,' said the good La Roche^ ' for mv 
' recovery.' < That is right,' replied his landlord* 
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sirould not wish,' continued the old man, he- 
gly, * to think otherwise ; did I not look up 
gratitude to that Being, I should barely be 
ied with my recovery, as a continuation of 
which, it may be, is not a real good : — Alas ! 
y live to wish I had died, that you had left 
odie, Sir, inftead of kindly relieving me (he 

►cd Mr. 's hand) ; — but, when 1 look on 

renovated being as tne gift of the Alnughty, 
1 a far different sentiment — my heart dilates 
gratitude and love to him : it is prepared for 
g his will, not aa a duty but as a pleasure, and 
rds every breach of it, not with disapprobation, 
Bvith horroj.* — * You say right, my dear Sir,' 
i the philosopher ; * but you are not yet 
tablished enough to talk much — ^you • must 
care of your health,- and neither study nor 
ch for some time. I have been thinking over 
leme that struck me to-day, when you men« 
;d your intended departure. I never was in 
'%erland ; 1 have a great mind to accompany 
' daughter and you mto that country. — I will 
to take care of you by the road ; — for, as I 
your first physician, I hold myself responsible 
you cure.' La Rochets eyes glistened at the 
sal ; his daughter was called in and told of it. 
'as equally pleased with her father ; for they 
loved their landlord — ^not perhaps the less for 
idelity; at least that circumstance mixed a 
f pity with their regard for him — their souls 
lot of a mould for harsher fieelings ; hatred 
dwelt in them. 
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Continuation of the Story o/* La Roche. 

Thev travelled by short stages ; for the philosopher 
was as good as his word, in taking care that the 
old man should not be fatigued* The party had 
time to be well acquainted with ope another, and 
their friendship was increased by acquaintance* Ls 
Roche found a degree of simplicity and gentleness in 
his companion, which is not alvrays annexed to the 
character of a learned or a wise man. His daughter, 
who was prepared to be afraid of him, was equally 
undeceived. She found in him nothing of that self- 
importance which superior parts, or great cultivation 
of them, is apt to confer. He talked of every thing 
but philosophy or religion ; he seemed to enjoy 
every pleasure and amusement of ordinary life, and 
to be interested in the most common topics of dis- 
course ; when his knowledge or leammg at any 
time appeared, it was delivered with the utmost 
plainness, and without the least shadow of dog« 
matism. 

On his part, he was charmed with the society of 
the good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He 
found in them the guileless, manner of the earliest 
times, with the culture and accomplishment of the 
most refined ones. Every better feeling, warm and 
vivid ; every uneentle one, repressed or overcome* 
lie was not addicted to love ; but he felt himself 
happy in being the friend of Mademwelk Lu R^cbi, 
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id sometimes envied her father the possession of 
ch a child. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at the 
veiling of La Roche, It was situated in one of 
losc valleys of the canton of Berne^ where nature 
ems to repose, as it were, in quiet, and has in- 
osed her retreat with mountains inaccessible. 

stream, that spent its fury in the hills above, ran 

front of the house, and a broken water fall was 
en through the wood that covered its sides ; below 
circled round a tufted phin, and formed a little 
ce in front of a village, at the end of which ap- 
ared the spire of La Roche's church, rising above 
clump of beeches. 
Mr. enjoyed the beauty of the scene ; but 

his companions, it recalled, the memory of a wife 
d parent they had lost. — The old man's sorrow 
as silent ; his daughter sobb'd and wept. Her 
ther took her hand, kissed it twice, pressed it 

his bosom, threw up his eyes to heaven ; and 
iving wiped off a tear that was just about to drop 
>m each, began to point out to his guest some of 
e most striking objects which the prospect afford* 
. The philosopher interpreted all this ; and he 
uld but slightly censure the creed from which it 
ose. 
Tiiey had not been long arrived, when a number 

La Roche's ^zmhioxicxs, who had heard of his 
turn, came to the house to see and welcome him. 
he honest folks were awkward, but sincere, in 
eir professions of regard. — They made some at- 
(npts at condolence ; - it was too delicate for their 
ndlinflr ; but La Roche took it in good part. * It 
[las pleased God,' — said he : and they saw he had 
ttlecl the matter with himself. — Philosophy could 
:>t have done so much with a thousand words, 
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It was now evening, and the good peasants were 
about to depart, when a clock was heard to strike 
seven, and the hour was followed by a particular 
chime. The country folks, who had come to wel- 
come their pastor, turned their looks towards him 
at the sounds he explained their meaning to his 
guest. * That is the signal,' said he, * for our 
evening exercise ; this is one of the nights of the 
week in which some of my parishioners are wont 
to join in it ; a little rustic saloon serves for the 
chapel of our family, and such of the good people 
as are with us ; — if you chuse rather to walk out, 
I will furnish you with an attendant ; or here are a 
few old books that may afford you some entertain- 
ment within.' — * By no means,' answered the phi- 
losopher ; ' I will attend Ma'moiselle at her devo« 
tions.' — ' She is our organist,' said La Roche ; 
our neighbourhood is the country of musical me- 
chanism ; and I have a small organ fitted up for 
the purpose of assisting our singing.' — * 'Tis an 
additional inducement,' replied the other ; and 
hey walked into the room together. At the end 
stood the organ mentioned by La Roche \ before it 
w^s a curtain, which his daughter drew aside, and^ 
placing herself on a seat within, and drawing the 
curtain close, so as to save her the awkwardness of an 
exhibition, began a voluntary, solemn and beautiful 

in the highest degree. Mr. was no musician, 

but he was not altogether insensible to music ; this 
fastened on his mind more strongly, from its beauty 
being unexpected. The solemn prelude introduced 
a hymn, in which such of the audience as could sing 
immediately joined ; the words were mostly taken 
from holy writ ; it spoke the praises of God, and 
his care of good men. Something was said of the 
death of the Just, of such as die in the I^ord. — The 
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organ was touched with a hand less firm ; f t 
paused, it ceased ; — and the sobbing of Ma'moiselle 
La Roche wss heard in its stead. Her father gave 
a sign for stopping the psalmody, and rose to pray. 
He was discomposed at first, and his voice faltered as 
he spoke ; but his heart was in his words, and his 
warmth overcame his embarrassment. He addressed 
a Being whom he loved, and he spoke for those he 
loved. His parishioners catched the ardour of the 
good old man ; even the philosopher felt himself 
moved, and forgot, for a moment, to think why he 
^ould not. 

La Roche's religion was that of sentiment, not 
theory, and his guest was averse from disputation ; 
their discourse, therefore, did not lead to questions 
concerning the belief of either ; yet would the old 
man sometimes speak of his, from the fulness of a 
heart impressed with its force, and wishing to spread 
the pleasure he enjoyed in it. The ideas of hia 
God, and his Saviour, were so congenial to his 
mind, that every emotion of it naturally awaked 
them. A philosopher might have called him an 
enthusiast ; but, if he possessed the fervour of en- 
thusiasts, he was guiltless of their bigotry. * Our 

* Father which art in heaven ! ' inight the good 
man say— for he felt it — and all mankind were hia 
brethren. 

* You regret, my friend,' said he to Mr, ■ 

^ when my daughter and I talk of the exquisite 

* pleasure derived from music, you regret your want 

* of musical powers and musical feelings ; it is a 

* department of soul, you say, which nature has al- 

* most denied you, which, from the effects you see 

* it have on others, you are sure must be highly de- 
^ lightful. Why should not the same thing be said 

* or religion ? Trust me I feel it in the same way, 

* an energy, an inspirationi which I would not lose 
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* for all the blessings of sense or enjoyments of tbc 

* world ; yec, so far from lessening my relish of the 

* pleasures of life> mechinks I fed it heighten them 

* all. The thouglrt of receiving it from Ood, adds 
^ the blessing of sentiment to that of sensation ia 
' every good thing I possess* and when calamities 

* overtake me and I have had my share it 

* confers a dignity on my afRiction, so lifts mc 

* above the world. Man« I know, is but a worm^ 

* — yet, methinks I am then allied to God ! * — It 
would have been inhuman in our philosopher to 
have clouded, even with a doubt, the sunshine of 
this belief. 

His discourse, indeed^ was very remote from me- 
taphysical disquisition, or religious controversy. Of 
all men I ever knew, his ordinary conversation was 
the least tinctured with pedantry, or liable to dis- 
sertation. With La Roche and his daughter, it was 
perfectly familiar. The country round them, the 
manners of the vfllage, the comparison of both with 
those of England, remarks on the works of favourite 
authors, on the sentiments they conveyed, and the 
passions they excited, with many other topics in 
which there was an equah'ty, or alternate advan** 
tage, among the speakers, were the subjects they 
talked on. Their hours too of riding and walking 

were maiuy, in which Mr. , as a stranger, was 

shewn the remarkable scenes and curiosities of the 
country. They would sometimes make little expe* 
ditions to contemplate, in different attitudes, thoseas- 
tonishing mountains; the cliffs of which, covered with 
eternal' snows, and sometimes shooting into fantastic 
shapes, form the termination of most of the Swiss 
prospects. Our philosopher asked many questions as 
to their natural history and productions. La Roche 
observed the sublimity of the ideas which the view of 
their stupendous smnmitSy inaccessible to mortd foot» 
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"Was calcttlatedto in^ire, which naturally, 8aidhe,Iead» 
the mind to that being by whom their foundations 
•ere bid. — * They are not seen in Flanders ! ' said 
Ma'motselle with a sigh. ' That's an odd remark/ 

ttM Mr. , smihng. She Wushed, and he 

wqwred no farther. 

*Twas with regret he left a society in which he 
found himself so happy; but he settled with Z# 
Roche and hb daughter a plan of correspondence ; 
*°.^ ^hcy took his promise, that, if ever he came 
within fifty leagues of their dwelling, he should 
travel those fifty leagues to visit them. 
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Conchston of the Story of La Roche. 

About thtee years after, our philosopher was on a 
visit at GenevM ; the promise he made to La Roche 
and his daughter, on his former visit, was recalled to 
his mind, by the view of that range of mountains, 
on a part of which they had often looked together. 
There was a reproach, too, conreyed along with 
the recollection, for his having failed to write to 
cither for several months past. The truth was, 
that indolence was the habit most natural to him, 
from which he was not easily roused by the claims 
of correspondence either of his friends or of his 
coemies ; when the latter drew their pcus \w qowU^* 
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vcrsy, they were often unanswered as well as the 
former. While he was hesitating about a visit to 
La Rochcy which he wished to makey bnt found the 
effort rather too much for him, he received a letter 
from the old man, which had been forwarded to him 
from Parts, where he had then fixed his residence* 

It contained a gentle complaint of Mr. 's want 

of punctuality, but an assurance of continued grati- 
tude for his former good ofBces ; and^ as a friend 
whom the writer considered interested in his hmilj, 
it informed him of the approaching nuptials of 
Ma'moiselle La Roche, with a young man» a relation- 
of her own, and formerly a pupil of her father's, of 
the most amiable dispositions, and respectable cha- 
racter. Attached from their earliest years, they 
had been separated by his joining one of the sub- 
sidiary regiments of the Canton, then in the service 
of a foreign power. In this situation, he had dis- 
tinguished himself as much for courage and military 
skiU, as for the other endowments which he had 
cultivated at home. The term of his service wat, 
now expired, and they expected him to return in a 
few weeks, when the old man hoped, as he expressed 
it in his letter, to join their hands, and see them 
happy before he died. 

Our philosopher felt himself interested x in this 
event ; but he was not, perhaps, altogether so happy 
in the tidings of Ma'moiselle La Rocbe'& marriage» 
as her father supposed him. — Not that he was ever 
a lover of the lady's ; but he thought her one of 
the most amiable women he had seen, and there was 
something in the idea of her being another's for 
ever, that struck him, he knew not why, like a dis- 
appointment. — After some little speculatioa on the' 
matter, however, he could look on it as a things 
fitting, if not quite agreeable, and determiocd on 
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this risit to tee his old frieixl and his daughter 
happy. < 

On the Ust day of his journey, di£Ferent accidents 
had retarded his progress ; he was benighted before 
he reached the quarter in which La Roche resided. 
His guide, however, was well acquainted with the 
Toady and he found himself at last in view of the 
]ake» which I have before described, in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Roeh^% dwelling. A light gleamed 
on the water, that seemed to proceed from the 
lioute ; it moved slowly along as he proceeded up 
the aide of the lake, and at last he saw it glimmer 
through the trees, and stop at some distance from 
the puce where he then was. He supposed it some 
piece of bridal merriment, and pushed on his horse 
that he might be a spectator of the scene ; but he was 
a good deal shocked, on approaching the spot, to 
find it proceed from the torch of a person doathed 
in the dress of an attendant on a funeral, and ac* 
companied by several others, who, like him, seemed 
to have been employed in the rites of sepulture. 

On Mr. 's making inquiry who was the per- 
son they had been burying ? one of them, with an 
accent more mournful than is common to their pro* 
fession, answered, ' Then you knew not Mademoi- 
' idle. Sir ? — tou never beheld a lovelier*— ' La 

* Roche I ' exclaimed he in reply — ' Alas ! it was 
' she indeed ! '—The appearance of surprise and 
grief which his countenance assumed, attracted the 
notice of the peasant with whom he talked.^ He 

came up closer to Mr. ; ' 1 perceive. Sir, you 

' were acquainted with Mademoiselle La Roche,*-^ 
' Acquainted with her ! — Good God ! — when^ 

• how— where did she die ?— Where is her father ? * 
•—She died, Sir, of heart-break, I believe; the 
' young gentleman to whom she was soon to have 

s 2 
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' been married, was killed in a duel by a French 
' officer, his intimate companion, and to whom, be- 

* fore their quarrel, he had often done the greatest 
' favours. Her worthy father bears her death, 

* as he has often told us a Christian should ; he is 

* even so composed as to be now in his pulpit, ready 
' to deliver a few exhortations to his parishioners, as 

* is the custom with us on such occasions : • Follow 
' me. Sir, and you shall hear him/— He followed 
the man without answenng. 

The church was dimly lighted, cxcepit near the 

fulpit where the venerable La Roche was seated, 
lis people were now lifting up their voices in a 
psalm to that Being whom their pastor had taught 
them ever to bless and to revere. La Roche sat, hit 
fieure bending gently forward, his eyes half closed, 
lifted up in silent devotion. A lamp placed near him 
threw Its light strong on his head, and marked the 
«hadowy lines of aee across the paleness of hit 
brow, thinly covered with grey hairs. 

The music ceased ; —La Roche sat for a moment, 
and nature wrung a few tears from him. His people 

were loud in their grifcf. Mr. — was not less 

affected than they— Zfl Roche arose* — ' Father of 

* mercies ! ' said he, ' forgive these tears ; assist thy 
' servant to lift up his soul to thee ; to lift to thee 
^ the souls of thy people I My friends I it is good so 
' to do : at all seasons it is good ; but, in the days of 
' our distress, what a privilege it is ! Well saith 

* the sacred book, * Trust in the Lord ; at all times 

* trust in the Lord.' When every other support 

* fails us« when the fountains of worldly comfort 

* are dried up, let us then seek those living waters 

* which flow from the throne of God.— 'Tis only 
' from the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a 

* Sjjpremc Being, that our calamities caq be borne 

* in thsLt manner whi^ch becomes a man. Human 
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* wisdom 18 here of little use ; for, in proportion 

* as it bestows comfort, it represses feeling, without 

* which we may cease to be hurt by calamity, but 

* we shall also cease to enjoy happiness. — I will not 

* bid you be insensible, my friends! I cannot, I can- 

* not, if I would fhis tears flowed afresh) — I feel 

* too much myselr, and I am not ashamed of my 

* feelings ; but therefore may I the more willingly 

* be heard ; therefore have I prayed God to give 

* me strength to speak to you ; to direct you to 

* him, not with empty words, but with these tears ; 

* not from speculation, but from experience, — that 
' while you see me suffer, you may know aJso my 

* consolation. 

* You behold the mourner of his only child, 
/ the last earthly stay and blessing of his declining 
' years ! Such a child too ! — It becomes not me to 

* speak of her virtues ; yet it is but gratitude to 

* mention them, because they were exerted to- 

* wards myself,— Not many days ago you saw her 

* young, beautiful, virtuous, and happy ;~ye who 

* arc parents willjudge of my felicity then, — ye will 
' judge of my affliction now. But I look towards 

* him who struck me $ I see the hand of a father 
« amidst the chastenings of my God— Oh ! could 

* I make you feel what it is to pour out the heart, 

* when it is pressed down with many sorrows, to 
' pour it out with confidence to him, in whose hands 
' are life and death, on whose power awaits all that 
' the first enjoys, and in contemplation of whom 

* disappears all that the last can inflict ! — For we are 
' sot as those who die without hope ; we know that 

* our Redeemer liveth, — that we shall live with 
' him, with our friends his servants, in that blessed 
' land where sorrow is unknown, and happiness is 
' endless as it is perfect. — Go then, mourn not 
' for mc J I have not lost my child : but a little 
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^ while, and we shall meet again never to be sepa- 
^ rated. — But ye are also my children ; would yc 

* that I should not grieve without comfort ? — So 

* live as she lived : that when your death cometh, 
' it may be the death of the righteous, and your 

* latter end like his.' 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche ; his au- 
dience answered it with their tears. The good 
old man had diied up his at the altar of the Lord ; 
his countenance had lost its sadness, and assumed 

the glow of faith and hope.— Mr. followed 

him into his house.-^T he inspiration of the pulpit 
was past ; at sight of him the scenes they had last 
met in rushed again on his mind ; La Roche threw 
his arms round his neck, and watered it with his 
tears. The other was equally affected ; they went 
together, in silence> into the parlour where the 
evening service was wont to be performed. — The 
curtains of the organ were open ; La Roche started 
back at the sight.-^'Oh ! my friend ! ' said he, and 

his tears burst forth again. Mr. had now 

recollected himself ; he stept forward and drew the 
curtain close— the old man wiped off his tears, and 
taking his friend's hand, ' You see my weakness/ 
said he, * 'tis the weakness of humanity ; but mj 

* comfort is not therefore lost.' — * I heard you,' said 
the other, ' in the pulpit ; I rdoice that such coa- 
solation is your's.-^' It is, mj mend,' said he, ' and 
' I trust I shall ever hold it last ;— if there are anj 
' who doubt our faith, let them think of what im- 
' portance religion is to calamity, and forbear to 
^ weaken its force ; if they cannot restore our hap- 
' piness, let them not take away the solace of our 
' affliction.' 

Mr. 's heart was smitten;— and I have 

heard him^ long after, confess that there were mo* 
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mentB when the remembrance overcame him eren to 
weakness ; when, amidst all the pleasures of philo- 
sophical discovery, and the pride of literary fame, 
he recalled to his mind the venerable figure of the 
^ood La Roche, and wished that he had never 
doubted. 
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Is he a man of fashion ? is the usual question on the 
appearance of a stranger, or the mention of a person 
with whom we are unacquainted. But though this 
phrase be in the mouth of every body, I have often 
found people puzzled when they attempted to give 
an idea of what they meant by it ; and, indeed, so 
many and so various are the qualities that enter into 
the composition of a modern man of fashion, that it 
is difficult to give an accurate definition or a just 
description of him. Perhaps he may, in the general, 
be defined, a being who possesses some quality or 
talent which entitles him to be received into everv 
company ; to make one in all parties, and to associ- 
ate with persons of the highest rank and the first 
distinction. 

If this definition be just, it may be amusing to 
consider the different ideas that have prevailed, at 
different times, with regard to the qualities requisite 
to constitute a man of fashion. Not to go farther 
back, we are told by Lord Clarendon^ that, in the 
begiaaiDg of the last century, the men of rank were 
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distinguished by a stately deportment, a dignified 
manner, and a certain stiffness of ceremonial, admi- 
rably calculated to keep their inferiors at a proper 
distance. In those days, when pride of family pre- 
vailed 80 universally, it is to be presumed, that no 
circumstance could atone for the want of birth. 
Neither riches nor genius, knowledge nor abib'ty, 
could then have entitled their possessor to hold the 
rank of a man of fashloHf unless he fortunately had 
sprung from an ancient and honourable family. The 
immense fortunes which we are now accustomed to 
see acquired, almost instantaneously, were then un- 
known. In imagination, however, we may fancy 
what an awkward apjiearance a modern nabobf or con^ 
tractor^ would have made in a circle of these proud 
and high-minded nobles* With all his wealth, he 
would nave been treated as a being of a different spe- 
cies ; and any attempt to imitate the manners of the 
greatf or to rival them in expence and splendour^ 
would only have served to expose him the more to 
ridicule and contempt. 

As riches, however, increased in the nation, men 
became more and more sensible of the solid advant- 
ages they brought along with them ; and the pride 
of birth gradually relaxing, monied men rose pro- 
portionally into estimation. The haughty lord, or 
proud country gentleman, no longer scrupled to give 
his daughter in marriage to an opulent citizen, or to 
repair his ruined fortune by uniting the heir of hia 
title or family with a rich heiress, though of plebeian 
extraction. These connections daily becomine more 
common, removed, in some measure, the distmction 
of rank ; and every man possessed of a certain 
fortune^ came to think himself entitled to be 
treated as a gentleman, and received as a man of 
fashion. Above all, the happy expedient of purchks- 
ing Seait in Poflianunt^ tended to add weight and 
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considefation to what came to be called the Monied 
Interest* When a person who had suddenly acquired 
an enormous fortune^ could find eight or ten proper, 
well- dressed gentleman-like figures ready to vote for 
hiro^ as his proxies, in the House of Commons^ it is 
not surprising, that, in his turn, he should come to 
look down on the heirs of old established families, 
who could neither cope with him in influence at 
court, nor vie with him in show and ostentation. 

About the beginning of this century, there seems 
to have been an intermediate, though short interval, 
when genius, knowledge, talents, and elegan]: accom- 
plishments, entitled their possessor to hold the rank 
of a man offathton. and were even deemed essentially 
requisite to form that character. The society of 
Sfujftf Pcpef Gay, and Priori was courted by all ; and, 
witnout tiie advantages of high birth, or great for- 
tune, an Mduon and a Cra^s attained the first offices 
ID the state. 

In the present happy and enliglitened age, neither 
birth nor fortune, superior talents, nor superior abi- 
lities, are requisite to form a man of fashion* On the 
contrary, all these advantages united are insufficient 
to entitle their owners to hold that rank, while we 
daily see numbers received as men offashton^ though 
•prung from the meanest of the people, and though 
destitute of every grace, of every polite accomplish- 
ment, and of all pretensions to genius or ability. 

This, I confess, I have often considered as one of 
the greatest and most important improvements in 
modem manners. Formerly it behoved every person 
bom in obscurity, who wished to rise into eminence^ 
cither to acquire wealth by industry or frugality, or, 
following a still more laborious and difficult pursuit, 
to distinguish himself by the exertion of superior ta- 
lents in the field or in the senate. But now nothing 
of all this is necessary. A certam degree of know- 
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ledge the man 0/ fashion must indeed possess. He 
must be master of the principles contained in the 
celebrated' treatise of Mr. Hoy/e ; he must know the 
chances of Hazard ; he must be able to decide ob 
any dispute with regard to the form of a bai% or the 
fashion of a buckle ; and he must be able to tell my 
Lady Duchessy whether MarechaUe powder suits best 
a brown or a fair complexion. 

From the equipage, the dress, the external show 
of a modern man of fashion^ a superficial observer 
might be apt to think thatybr^ifn/, at least, is a n^ 
cessary article; but a proper knowledge ojf the 
world teaches us the contrary. A man of fa$hum 
must, indeed, live as if he were a man offortimt' He 
must rival the wealthiest in expence of CTery kind \ 
he must push to excess evety species of extravagant 
dissipation ; and he must game for more money thaw 
he can pay. But all these things a man offoibkm 
can do, without posessing any visible revenue what- 
ever. This, though perhaps the most important» ii 
not the only advantage which the man of fashion en* 
joys over the rest of mankind. Not to mention that 
he may seduce the daughter, and corrupt the wifet 
of his friend, he may also, with perfect honour, rob 
the son of that friend of his whole fortune in an 
evening; and it is altogether immaterial that the one 
party was intoxicated, and the other sober, that the 
one was skilled in the game, and the other ignorant 
of it ; for, if a young man will play in such circum- 
stances, who but himself can be blamed for the con- 
sequences ? 

The superiority enjoyed by a man of fashion^ in bit 
prdinary dealings and intercourse with mankind, is 
still more marked. He may, without any impeach- 
ment on his characieTf and with the nicest regard to 
his honour^ do things which, in a common maut 
iFould be deemed infamotu* Thus the man offatbkm 
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may live in luxury and splendour, while his creditors 
are starving in the streets, or rotting in a jail ; and, 
should they attempt to enforce the laws of their 
country against him, he would be entitled to com- 
plain of it as a gross violation of the respect that is 
due to his person and character. 

The last time my friend Mr. UmphravtUe was in 
town, I was not a little amused- with his remarks on 
tht men of fashion about this city, and on the change 
that had taken place in our manners since the time 
he had retired from the world. When we met a 
young man gaily dressed, lolh'ng in his chariot, he 
seldom failed to ask, * What young lord is that V 
One day we were invited to dmc with an old ac- 
quaintance, who had married a lady passionately 
fond of the totty and of every thing that had the ap- 
pearance of fashion. We went at the common hour 
«f dining, and, after waiting some time, our host 
(who had informed us that he would invite nobody 
else, that we might talk over old stories without in- 
terruption) proposed to order dinner ; on which his 
lady, after chiding his impatience, and observing 
that nobody kept such unfashionable hours, said, 

the expected Mr. , and another friend, whom 

she had met at the play the evening before, 
and had engaged to dine with her that day. After 
waiting a tuU hour longer, the noise of a carriage, 
and a loud rap at the door, announced the arrival of 
the expected guests. They entered, dressed in the 
very fink of the mode ; and neither my friend's dress 
nor mine being calculated to inspire them with re* 
spect,. they brushed past us, and addressed the lady 
of the house, and two young ladies who were with 
her, in a strain of coarse familiarity, so different from 
the distant and respectful manner to which Mr. Um^ 
phravilie had been accustomed, that I could plainly 
diacover he was greatly shocked with it. When 
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we were called to dinner, the two youne gentlemen 
seated themselves on each hand of the lady of the 
house, and there ingrossed the whole conversation^ 
if a recital of the particulars of their adrentures at 
the tavern the evening before deserve that name. For 
a long time, every attempt made by our landlord to 
enter into discourse with Mr. UmphravU'e and mc, 
proved abortive. At last, taking advantage of an 
accidental pause, he congratulated my friend on the 
conquest of Pondicherry, The latter, drawing his 
brows together, and shaking his head with an ex- 
pression of dissent, observed, that although he was 
always pleased with thcexertions of our countrymen, 
and the bravery of our troops-, he could not receive 
any satisfaction from an Indian conquest* He then 
began an harangue on the corruption of manners—* 
the evils of luxury --> the fatal consequences of a sud* 
den influx of wealth — and would, I am persuaded, 
ere he had done, have traced the loss of liberty in 
Greece and the fall of Rome to Matte connections, 
had he not been, all at once, cut short with the ex- 
clamation of * Damn it, ^ari, how does the old boy 

* do to-day ? I hope he begins to get better. — Nay, 

* pr'ythee don't look grave ; you know I am too 

* much your friend to wish him to hold out long ; 

* but if he tip before Tuesday at twelve o'clock, I 

* shall lose a hundred to 3ici Hazard,^^--'A.hcr 

* that time, as soon as you please. * Don't you 

' * think, Madam,' (addressing himself to one of the 

* young ladies) * that when an old fellow has been 

* scraping money together with both hands for forty 

* years, the civilcst thing he can do is to die, and 
' leave it to a son who has spirit to spend it ?' With- 
out uttering a word, the lady gave one look, thaty 
had he been able to translate it into language, muctf 
for a time, at least, have checked his vivacity. But 
the rebuke being too delicate to make any impresiion 
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on our herOy he ran on ib the same strain ; and being 
properly supported by his companion, effectually 
excluded the discourse of every body else. Umphra' 
vilie did not once again attempt to open his mouth ; 
and, for my own part, as I had heard enough of the 
conversation, his countenance served as a sufficient 
fund of entertainment for me. A painter, who 
wished to express indignation, contempt, and pity> 
blended toeether, coiud not have found a finer 
study. 

At length we withdrew ; and we had no sooner 
got fairly out of the house, than Umphraville began 
to interrogate ipc with regard to the gentlemen who 
had dined with us. * They arc men offashiotiy' said 

* I. — * But who are they ? of what families are they 

* descended ?' — * As to that,' replied I, * you know 
' I am not skilled in the science of genealogy ; but, 
' though I wcre^ it would not enable me to answer 

* your present inquiries ; for I believe, were you to 
< put tlie question to the gentlemen themselves, it 

* would puzzle either of them to tell you who his 

* grandfather was.* — * What then,' said he, in an ele- 
vated tone of voice, ^ entitles them to be received 
' into company as men of fashion .^ Is it esLtent of 

* ability, superiority of genius, refinement of taste, 
' elegant accomplishments, or polite conversation I 

* I admit, that where these are to be found in an 
' eminent degree, they may make up for the want pf 

* birth ; but where a person can neither talk 

* like a man of sense, nor behave like a gentle- 
' man, J must own 1 cannot easily pardon our men 
' of rank for allowing every barrier to be removed, 

* and every frivolous, insignificant fellow, who can 

* adopt tlie reigning vices of the age, to be received 
' on an. equal footing with themselves. — But after 
' all,' continued he, m a calm tone, ' if such be the 

* manners of our men of rank, it may be doubted 

VOL* xxxvi, F 
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* whether they, or their imitators, are the greatest 

* objects of contempt,' 

R 
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To the Author, of the Mirror. 

SIR, 

I HAPPENED lately to dine in a large company where 
I was, in a great measure, unknowing and unknovfn. 
To enter into farther particulars, would be to tcU 
you more than is necessary to my story. 

The conversation, after dinner, turned on that 
common-place question, ^ Whether a parent ought 
* to chuse a profession for his child, or leave him to 
' chuse for himself?* 

Many remarks and examples were produced on 
both sides of the question ; and the argument hung 
in equiKhriOf as is often the case, when all the speak- 
ers are moderately well-informed, and none of them 
are very eager to convince, or unwilling to be con- 
vinced. 

At length an elderly gentleman began to give hit 
opinion. He was a stranger to most of the com- 
pany ; had been silent, but not sullen ; of a steady 
but not voracious appetite ; and one rather civil than 
polite. 

' In my younger days/ said he, * nothing would 
' serve me but I must needs make a campaign agminat 
' the Turks in Bm^gary.'^-^At mention ^ fhe 
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Turks in Hungary, I perceived a general impatience 
to seize the company. 

' I rejoice exceedingly. Sir/ said a young phyau 
clan, * that fortune has placed me near one of your 
' character. Sir, from whom I may be informed with 
' precision, whether lavemens of oL amygd. did in- 
' deed prove a specific in the Hungarian Dyseu" 

* teria, which desolated the German army I* 

'Ipecacuanha, in small doses/ added another 
gentleman of the faculty, ' is an excellent recipe, and 
' was generally prescribed at our hospitals at West" 
* pbdHa, with great, although not infallible success: 
' but that method was not known in the last wars 
' between the Ottomans, vulffarly termed Turks, and 
' the ImperiaRsts, whom, through an error exceed- 
' ingly common, my good friend has denominated 

* Germans.* 

* You must pardon me. Doctor,* said a third, 
' ipecacuanha, in small doses, was administered at the 
' siege of Limerick, soon after the Revolution ; and 
' if you will be pleased to add seventy -nine, the years 

* of tbis century, to ten or eleven, which carries us 
' back to the siege of Lemerick in the last, you will 
' find, if I mistake not, that this recipe has been used 

* for fourscore and nine, or for ninety years.* 

* Twice the years of the longest prescription^ Doc-» 

* tor,* cried a pert barrister from the other end of 
the table, ' even after making a reasonable allow* 

* ance for minonties.* 

' You mean if that were necessary,* said a 
thoughtful aged person who sat next him. 

' As I was saying,* continued the third physician, 
' ipecacuanha was administered, in small doses, a( 
' the siege of Limerick ; for it is a certain fact, that 

* a surgeon in King William^^ army communicated 
' the receipt of that preparation to a friend of his, 

* and that friend communicated it to the father » ot 

F 2 
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* rather, as I incline to believe, to the gfrand&ther, 
' of a friend of mine. I am peculiarly attentive to 

* the exactitude of my facts ; for, indeed, it is by 
^ farts alone that we can proceed to reason with as- 

* surance. It was the great Ba€<nC^ method.* 

A grave personage m black then spoke : — * There 
' is another circumstance retpecting the last wars 

* in Hungary i which, I must confess, does exceed- 

* ingly interest my curiosity ; and that is. Whether 
' General Doxat was justly condemned for yielding 
' up a fortified city to the intidels ; or whether, 
' being an innocent man, and a Protestant, he was 

* persecuted unto death by the intrigues of the Je- 
*' suits at the court of Vienna ?' 

' I know nothing of General Doxy,* said the 
stranger, who had hitherto listened attentively ; ' but, 

* if he was persecuted by the Jesuits, I should sup- 

* pose him to have been a very honest gentleman ; 

* for I never heard any thing but ill of the people 

* of that religion.' 

* You forget,' said the first physician, * the 

* Quinquina, that celebrated febnfuge, which was 

* brought into Europe by a father of that order, or, 
' as you are pleased to express it in a French idiom, 
' of that religion.* 

* That of the introduction of the ^Inqulna into 

* Europe by the Jesuits is a vulgar error,' said the 
second physician : ' the truth is, that the secret was 
' communicated by the natives of South America to a 
' humane Spanish Governor whom they loved. He 

* told his chaplain of it ; the chaplain, a German Je- 
' «uit, gave some of the bark to Dr. Heivetlus, of 
' jimsterdam, father of that Heivetlus ^ who, having 

* composed a book concerning matter, gave it the 
' title of spirit;* 

' What i' cned the third physician, ' was that Dr. 
^ Hthoetius who cured the Q^i^en of France of an ixi« 
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* tcrmittenty the father of Helvellus the renowned 

* philoaopher ? The fact is exceedingly curious ; and 
' £ wonder whether it has come to the knowledge 
' of my correspondent Dr. B .* 

' As the gentleman speaks of his campaigns/ said 
ao officer of the army, * he will probably be in a con- 
dition to inform us, whether Marshal Sax9 is to be 
credited when he tells us, in his Reveries, that the 
Turkish horse, after having drawn out their fire, 
mowed down the Imperial infantry?' 

' Perhaps we shall have some account of Peironius 
found at Belgrade^ said another of the company ; 
but I suspend my inquiries until the gentleman has 
finished his story.' 

' I have listened with great pleasure/ said the 
tranger, ' and, though I cannot say that I under- 
stand all the ingenious things spoken, I can see the 
truth of what I have often been told, that the Scots ^ 
with all their faults, are a learned nation. 

' In my younger days, it is true, that nothing 
would serve me but I must needs make a campaign 
against the Tt/rix, or the Hotmen in Hungary ; but 
my father could not afford to breed me like- a gen- 
tleman, which was my own wish, and so he bound 
me seven years to a ship-chandler in JVapping. Just 
as my time was out, my master died, and I married 
the widow. What by marriages, and what by 
purchasing damaged stores, I got together a pretty 
capital. I then dealt in sailors' tickets, and I pe^ 
eidaled, as they call it, in divers things. I am now 
well known about 'Change, aye, and somewhere 
else too,' said he with a significant nod. 

• Now, Gentlemen, you will judge whether my 
i&ther did not chuse better for me than I should 
have done for myself. Had 1 gone to the wars, I 
might have lost some of my precious limbs, or have 
had my tongue cut out by the Turh* Cut vx^^^^ 

^3 
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' that I had returned safe to Old England^ I might 
' indeed have been able to brag, that I was acquaint- 
' ed with the laughing Man of Hungary^ and with 

* Peter, — I can't hit on his name ; and I might 

* have learned the way of curing Great Bacons and 
' known whether a Turkish horse mowed down Impe* 

* rial Infants ; but my pockets would have been 
' empty all the while, and I should have been put to 
' h^rd shifts for a dinner. And so you will sec that 
^ my father did well in binding me apprentice to a 
' ship-chandler. — Here is to his memory in a bumper 
^ of port ; and success to omnium, and the Irish 

* Tongteing P 

I am^ Sir, &c. 

EUTRAPBLVS, 



Though I early signified my resolution of declin« 
ing to take any public notice of communications or 
letters sent me ; yet there is a set of Correspondents 
whose favours, lately received, I think myself bound 
to acknowledge ; and this I do the more willingly as 
it shows the fame of my predecessors to have extend- 
ed farther than even I had been apt to imagine* 

The Spectator's Club is well known to the literary 
and the fashionable of •both sexes ; but I confess I 
was not less surprised than pleased to find it familiar 
(much to the credit of the gentlemen who frequent 
such places) to the very tavern keepers of this city ; 
the greatest part of whom, not doubting that I was 
to follow so illustrious an example, in the institution 
of a Convivial Society, have severally applied to me, 
though the channel of my Editor, to beg that they 
may be honoured with the reception of the Mirrer 
Ouh. 

Like all other candidates for employmenti none of 
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them has been at a loss for reasons why his proposal 
should have the preference. One describes his 
house as in the most public^ another recommends his 
as in the most /riv^i/f, part of the town. One says» 
his tarern is resorted to by the politest company ; 
another, that >he only receives gentlemen of the most 
regular and respectable characters. One offers me 
the largest room of ics kind ; another the most quiet 
and commodious. I am particularly pleased with 
the attention of one of these gentlemen, who tells 
me he has provided an excellent elbow-chair for Mr. 
UmphravWe ; and that he shall take care to have no 
shildren in his house to disturb Mr. Fleetwood. 

I am sorry to keep those good people in suspence ; 
but I must inform them, for many obvious reasons, 
that though my friends and £' visit them oftener 
perhaps than they are aware of, it may be a consider- 
able time before we find it convenient to constitute 
a regular Club, or to make known, even to the mas- 
ter of the house which has the honour of receiving us, 
where we have fixed the place of our convention. 

Mean time, as all of them rest their chief preten* 
sipns on the character of the clubs who already fa« 
▼our them with their countenance, and as the names 
of most of these clubs excite my curiosity to be ac« 
quainted with their history and constitution, I must 
hereby request the landlords who entertain the re- 
spective societies of the Capillaire, the Whin-hush^ 
the Knights of the Cap and Feather^ the Tabernacle^ 
the Stoic f the Poker^ the Hum-drum^ and the jintema^ 
rni/n, 'to transmit me a short account of the origin 
and nature of these societies ;•— I say the landlords, 
because I do not think myself entitled to deftire such 
an account firom the clubs themselves ; and because 
it is probable that the most material transactions car- 
ried on 9X their meetings are perfectly well known^ 
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f indeed^ may be said to come through the hands 
he hosts and their deputies. 
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^id minuat cut as ^ quid te tihi reddat amicum, 

HOR. 

That false refinement and mistaken delicacy I have 
formerly described in my friend Mr. Fleetwood, a coO'* 
ttant indulgence in which has rendered all his feel- 
ings so acute, as to make him be disgusted with the 
ordinary societies of men, not only attends him when 
in company, or engaged in conversation, but some« 
times disturbs those pleasures, from which a mind 
like his ought to receive the highest enjoyment. 
Though endowed with the most excellent taste, and 
though his mind be fitted for relishing all the beau- 
ties of good composition ; yet, such is the effect of 
that excess of sensibility he has indulged, that he 
hardly ever receives pleasure from any of these, 
which is not mixed with some degree of pain. Ir 
reading, though he can feel all the excellencies of th 
author^ and enter into his sentiments with warmtl 
yet he generally meets with something to offend hir 
If a poem, he complains that, with all its merit, it 
in some places, turgid, in others languid ; if a pn 
composition, that the style ia laboured or careU 
stiff or famih'ar, and that the matter is either trite 
obscure. In his remarks, there is always w 
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foundation of truth ; but that exquisite serxsibility 
which leads to the too nice perception of hlemishesy 
is apt to carry him away from the contemplation of 
the beauties of the author, and gives him a degree of 
uneasiness which is not always compensated by the 
pleasure he receives. 

Very different from this turn of mind is that of 
Robert Morhy^ Esq. He is a man of very consider- 
able abilities. His father (possessed of a consider- 
able fortune) sent him, when a boy, to an English 
academy. He contracted, from the example t>f his 
teachers, an attachment to ancient learning ; and he 
,was led to think that he felt and relished the classics^ 
and Understood the merits of their composition. 
From these cirsumstances, he began to fancy himself 
a man of fine taste, qualified to decide with authori- 
ty upon every subject of polite literature. But, in 
reality, Mr. Morley possesses as little taste as any one 
I ever knew of his taleiits and learning. Endowed, 
by Nature, with great strength of mind, and igno- 
rant of the feebleness and weakness of human cha- 
racter, he is a stranger to all those finer delicacies of 
feeling and perception which constitute the marf of 
genuine taste. But, this notwithstanding, from the 
persuasion that he is a person qI fine taste^ he reads 
and talks, with fancied rapture, of a poem, or a 
poetical description. All his remarks, however, dis- 
cover that he knows nothing of what lie talks about ; 
and almost every opinion which he gives differs from 
the most approved upon the subject. Catched by 
that spirit which Horner^ heroes are possessed of, he 
agrees with the greatest part of the world in think- 
ing that author the first of all poets ; but Virgil 
he considers as a poet of very little merit. To him 
he prefers Lucan; but thinks there are some pas- 
sages ia Statius superior to either. He says Ovid 
gives a better picture of love than TibuUus ; and he 
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prefers ^Intus Curtlus^ as an historian, to JAvy* 
The moocrn writers, particularly the French, he 
generally speaks of with contempt. Amongst the 
English, he likes the style of the Kambler hetter than 
that of Mr. Addison^ m Spectator ; and he prefers 
Gordon and Macphenon to Hume and Rohertson, I 
have sometimes heard him repeat an hundred lines at 
a stretch, from one of the most bombast of our Eng^ 
llsh poets, and have seen him in apparent rapture at 
the high- sounding words, and swell of the lines^ 
though I am pretty certain that he could not have a 
distinct picture or idea of any one thing the poet meant* 
Though he has no ear, I nave heard him talk with 
enthusiasm in praise of music, and lecture, with an 
air of superiority, upon the different qualities of the 
greatest masters in the art. 

Thus, while Mr. Fleetwood is often a prey to dis- 
appointment, and rendered uneasy by excessive rtm 
finement and sensibility, Mr. Morley, without any 
taste at all, receives gratification unmixed and un- 
alloyed. 

The character of Morley is not more different 
from Fleetwood's, than that of Tom Dacret is from 
both. Tom is a young man of six-and-twenty, and 
being owner of an estate of about five hundred 

founds a-year, he resides constantly in the country, 
le is not a man of parts ; nor is he possessed of the 
least degree of taste ; but Tom lives easy, contented, 
and happy. He is one of the greatest talkers I ever 
knew ; he rambles, with great volubility, from sub- 
ject to subject ; but he never says any thing that is 
worth being heard. He is every where the same ; 
and he runs on with the like undistineuishine ease, 
whether in company with men in high or in low 
rank, with the knowing or the ignorant. The morn- 
ing, if the weather be good, he employs in traversing 
the fields, dressed in a short coat, ana an old slouch* 
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ed bat with a tarnished gold binding. He is expert 
at all exercises ; and he passes much of his time in 
thooting, playing at cricket, or at ninepins. If the 
weather be rainy, he moves from the farm-yard to 
the stable, or from the stable to the &rm-yard. He 
walks from one end of the parlour to the other, hum- 
ming a tune, or whistling to himself; sometimes he 
plays on the fiddle, or takes a hit at back-gammon* 
Tow's sisters, who are very accomplished girb, now 
and then put into his hands any new book with which 
they are pleased ; but he always returns it, says he 
does not see the use of reading, that the book may 
be good, is well pleased that they like it, but that it 
is not a thing of his sort. Even in the presence of 
ladies, he often indulges in jokes coarse and indecent, 
which could not be heard without a blush from any 
other person ; but from Tom, for his fooay is known, 
they are heard without offence. Tom is pleased with 
himself, and with every thing around him, and wishes 
for nothing that he is not possessed of. He says he 
it much happier than your wiser and graver gentle* 
men. Tom will never be respected or admired ; but 
he is disliked by none^ and made welcome whereve): 
he goes. 

In reflecting upon these characters, I have some- 
times been almost tempted to think, that taste is an 
acquisition to be avoided. I have been apt to make 
this conclusion, when I considered the many unde- 
scribable uneasinesses to which Mr. Fleetwood 1% ex- 
posed, and the many unalloyed enjoyments of Mor* 
ley and Dacres ; the one without taste, but believing 
hSmself possessed of it ; the other without taste, and 
without thinking that he has any. But I have al- 
ways been with -drawn from every such reflection, 
by the contemplation of the character of my much- 
▼alued friend Mr. Sidney* 

Mi; Sidney is a man of the best UTideT^\;axi^tL^ 
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and of the most correct and ekg^ant taste ; but he i» 
not more remarkable for those qualities, than for that 
iincommon goodness and benevolence which presides 
in aJl he says and does. To this it is owing that his 
refined taste has never been attended with any other 
consequence than to add to his own happiness* and 
to that of every person with whom he has any con- 
nection. Mr. S'tdney never unbosoms the secrets of 
his heart, except to a very few particular friends ; 
but he is polite and complaisant to all. It is not* 
however, that politeness which arises from a desire 
to comply with the rules of the world ^ it is polite- 
ness dictated by the heart, and which, therefore, 
sits always easy upon him. At peace with his own 
nrind, he is pleased with every one about him ; and 
he receives the most sensible gratification from the 
thought, that the little attentions which he bestows 
upon others, contribute to their happiness. No per- 
son ever knew better how to estimate the different 
pleasures of life ; but none ever entered with more 
ease into the enjoyments of others, though not suited 
to his own taste. Tbi.s flows from the natural benc- 
Tolence of his heart ; and I know he has received 
more delight from taking a share in the pleasures of 
others, than in culiivatii.g his own. In reading, no 
man has a nicer discernment of the faults of an au- 
thor ; but he always contrives to overlook them ; 
and says, that he hardly ever read any book fron 
which he did not receive some pleasure or instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Sidney has, in the course of his life, met with 
disappointments and misfortunes, thcugh ftw d 
them are known, except to his most particulai 
friends. While the impression of those misfortune! 
was strongest on his mind, his outward conduct ii 
the world remained invariably the same; and thosf 
few friends whom he honoured by making partaen 
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of his 8om>w: , know that one great source of his 
consolation was the consciousness that, under the 
pressure of calamity, his behaviour remained unal- 
tered, and that he was able to go through the duties 
of life with becoming dignity and ease. Instead of 
being peevish and discontented with the world, the 
disappointments he has met with have only taught 
him to become more detached from those enjoy- 
ments of life which are beyond his power, and have 
made him value more highly those which he posses- 
ses. Mr. Sidney has, for a long time past, been en- 
gaged in business of a very difficult and laborious 
nature ; but he conducts it with equal ease and 
spirit. Far from the elegance and sensibility of his 
mind unfitting him for the management of these 
transactions which require great firmness and perse- 
verance, I believe it is his good taste and elegant re* 
finement of mind, which enable him to support that 
load of business; because he knows that, when it is 
finished, he has pleasure in store. He is married to 
a very amiable and beautiful woman, by whom he 
has four fine children. He says that, when he thinks 
it is for them, all toil is easy, and all labour light. 

The intimate knowledge 1 have of Mr. Sidney has 
taught me, that refinement and delicacy of mind, 
when kept within proper bounds, contribute to hap- 
piness ; and that their natural effect, instead of pro- 
ducing uneasiness and chagrin, is to add to the en- 
jcmnentsof life. In comparinyr the two characters 
Qt FUetwood and Sidney, which Nature seems to have 
cast in the same mould, I have been struck with the 
fatal consequences to Fleetwood, of indulging his 
spleen at those little rubs in life, which a juster sense 
of human imperfection would make him consider 
equally unavoidable, and to be regarded with the 
same indifference, as a rainy day, a dusty road, or 
any the like trifling inconvenience. Thctt \« t^qxJclvc^^ 

roL, XXXVI. ^ 
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to ificonnderable which may not become •T import 
tnce, when made an object of tenons attention. Sid 
tuy never repines like FUetwooi; ynid« at he it macl 
more retpectedy to he has mucK more real happinea 
than either Morley or Dacres. Fliawo9^% weak 
nesses arc atniable ; and^ thouffh we pity, we mut 
love him ; but there is a compucent dignity in th 
character of Sidney^ which excites at once oar love 
retpect, and admiration. 

A 
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Thv following paper wa^ lately received from ] 
Correspondent, who accompanied it with a promn 
of carrying his idea through some of the other fin 
arts. I have since been endeavouring to make it ] 
little less tecbnicaif in order to fit it more for flrenera 
perusal ; but, finding I could not accomplisk this 
without hurting the tUustrations of the wnter, Ihrnvt 
given it to my readers in the terms in whidi I re 
cdved it. 

The perceptions of different men, arising from tfc 
impressions of the same object, arc very cmen differ 
ent. Of these we always suppose one to be just am 
true ; all the others to be faue. But which is tk* 
true, and which the false, we arc often at a lots t< 
determine: as the poet hat said, 

'Tis with our jud^ents as our watches, none 

< to just alike, jrct each believes his own. Po n» 
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With re^rd to our external sentes, this divertity 
of feeling, as far at it occurs* is of little consequence; 
but the truth of perception, in our iuternal senses, 
employed in morals and criticism, is more interesting 
and important. 

In the judgments we form concerning the beauty 
and exceUency of the several imitative arts, this dit* 
ference of feeling is very conspicuous ; and 'tis dif« 
ficUit to say why each man may not believe his own, 
or how a standard may be established, by which the 
truth of different judgments may be compared and 
tried. Whether there is, or is not, a standard of 
tastc> I shall not attempt to determine ; but there is 
a question connected with that, which, properly 
answered, may have some effect in the decision : whe- 
ther in the imitative arts, a person exercised in the 
practice of the art, or in the frequent contemplation 
of its productions, be better qualified to judge of 
theses than a person who only feels the direct and 
immediate effects of it ? In the words of an ancient 
critic, jin dociiy qui rationem opens inteUtgunty an qui 
voh^atem tanium perdfiiunt, optime dyudicant ? or, as 
I may express it in English^ Whether the artist or 
iotmoutmr have any advantage over other persons of 
common sense or common feeling ? 

This question shall be considered at present with 
regard to one art only, to wit, that o£ painting ; but 
some of the principles which I shall endeavour to il- 
lustrate, will have a general tendency to establish a 
decision in alL In thejirst place, it is proper to men* 
tion the chief sources of tne pleasure we receive in 
viewing pictures. One arises from the percept ioQ 
of imitation, however produced ; a second, from the 
art displayed in producing such imitation ; and a 
thirdj from the beauty, grace^ agreeableness, and 
propriety of the object imitated. These may all oc* 
£ur m the imitation of one single object ; but a much 

Q3 
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higher pleasure arises from several objects combined 
together in such a manner, that, while each of theni 
singly affords the several sources of pleasure already 
mentioned, they all unite in producing one effect, 
one particular emotion in the spectator, and an im- 
pression much stronger than could have been raised 
oy one object alone. 

These seem to be the chief sourcefi of t)ie pleasure 
yre receive from pi^ctures ; and, with regard to the 
true and accurate perceptions of each, let us consider: 
who is most likely to form them, the painter and 
€onnouteury or the unexperienced spectator. 

In viewing imitation, we are more or less pleased 
according to the degree of exactness with which the 
object is expressed ; and, supposing the object to be 
a common one, it might be ima^inedy that every per- 
son would be equally a judge of the exactness otthe 
imitation ; but, in truth, it is otherwise. Our re- 
collection of an object does not depend upon any 
secret remembrance of the several parts of which it 
consists, of the exact position of these, or of the di- 
mensions of the whole. A very inaccurate resem- 
blance serves the purpose of memory, and will often 
pass with us for a true representation, even of the 
subjects that we fancy ourselves very well acquainted 
with. 

The self-applause of Zeuxts was not wpll founded 
when he valued himself on having painted grapes, that 
so far deceived the birds as to bring them to peck at 
his picture. Birds are no judges of an accurate 
resemblance, when they often mistake a scare-crow 
for a man. Nor hsidParrbassui much reason to boast 
of his deceiving even ZeuxUf who, viewing it hastily, 
and from a distance, mistook the picture of a lineq 
cloth for a real one. It always requii%s study to 
perceive the exactness of imitation ; and most per- 
sons may find, by d^y experience, that, whpn they 
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would ezamiae the accuracy of any representationy 
thcT can hardly do it properly^ but by bringing to- 
gmicr the picture ana its archetype, to that they 
may quickly past from the one to the other, and 
thereby compare the form» size, and proportions of 
all the different parts. Without such study of ob- 
jects as the painter employs to imitate them, or the 
eoamoiiseur employs in comparing them with their 
imitationst there is no person can be a judge of the 
exactness of the representation. The pamters, there- 
fore, or the etmwntteurtf are the persons who will best 
percei?e the truth of imitation, and best judge of its 
merit. It is true, some persons may be acquainted 
with certain objects, even better than the painters 
themselves, as Uie shoemaker was with the shoe in 
the picture of ApeUet ; but most persons, like the 
same shoemaker, are unfit to extend their judgment 
beyond their /a// ; and must, in other parts, yield to 
the more general knowledg^e of the pamter. 

. As we are, in the first mace, pleased with viewing 
imitation ; so we are, in toe second place, with con- 
sidering the art by which the imitation is performed. 
The pleasure we derive from this, \a va proportion tp 
the difficulty we apprehend in the execution, and the 
degree of genius necessary to the performance of it 
But this difficulty, and the deme of genius exertea 
in surmounting it, can only be well Known to the 
persons exercised in the practice of the art. 

When a person has acquired an exact idea of an 
.object, there is still, a gpreat difficulty in expressing 
that correctly upon his canvas. With regard to 
objects of a steadr figure, they may pemaps be 
inutated by an ordinary artist ; but transient objects, 
of a momentary appearance, require still a nicer 
hand. To catch tne more delicate expressions of 
the human soul, requires an art of which few are 
possessed, and none can sufficienlly admixt» ^t 
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those who ha^e themselves attempted it; These arc 
the difficulties of painting, in forming even a correct 
outh'ne $ and the painter has yet more to struggle 
with. To represent a solid upon a plain surfiace, 
by the position and size of the several parts ; to be 
exact in perspective ; by thei^e, and by the distribu* 
tion of lights and shade, to make every figure stand 
out from the canvas ; and lastly, by natural and 
glowing colours to animate and give life to the 
whole : these are parts of the pamter's art, from 
which chiefly the pleasure of the spectator, arising 
from his consciousness of the imitation, is derived, 
but, at the same time, such as the uninformed specta** 
tor has but an imperfect notion of, and, therefore, 
must feel an infenor degree of pleasure - in contem* 
plating. 

The next source of the pleasures derived from 
painting, above taken notice of, is that arising from 
the beauty, the grace, the elegance of the objects 
imitated. When a painter is happy enough to make 
such a choice, he does it by a constitutional taste 
that may be common to all. Raphael could not 
learn it from his master Piftro Perugtno; Rubens^ 
though conversant with the best models of antiquity, 
could never acquire it. In judging, therefore, of 
this part of painting, the artist has scarcely any ad- 
vantage above the common spectator. But it is to be 
observed, that a person of the finest natural taste 
'cannot become suddenly an elegatu formarum spectator^ 
an expression which it is scarce possible to translate* 
It is only by comparison that we arrive at the know- 
ledge of what is most perfect in its kind. The Ma^ 
donas of Carlo Maratt appear exquisitely beautiful ; 
and it is only when we see those of Raphael that we 
idiscem their imperfections. A person may even be 
sensible of the imperfections of forms ; but, at the 
sam^ time, may find it impo«iiblje to conceifCy wit|i 
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piecisiony an idea of the most perfect. Thus 
Raphael could not form an idea of the Divine Majes- 
ty, till he saw it so forcibly expressed in the paint- 
ings of M^i^of/ ^11^^/0. As opr judgment, therefore, 
of beauty, grace, and elegance, though founded in 
perception, becomes accurate oply by comparison 
and experience, so the painter, exercised in the con- 
templation of forms, is likely to be a better judge of 
beauty than any person less experienced* 

The last and mod considerable pleasure received 
from painting, is that arising from composition. This 
is propeily mstinguished into two kinds, the pidu- 
resque and the poetical. To the first belongs th^ 
distribution of the feveral figures, so that they may 
all be united and conspire in one single effe£l ; while 
each is so placed, as to present itself in proportion 
to its importance in the a6lion represented. To 
this also belongs the diversifying and contrasting the 
attitudes of different figures, as well as the several 
members of each. Above all, the pi6iuresquc com- 
position has belonging to it the distribution of light 
and shade, while every single figure has its proper 
share of each* One mass of light, and its propor- 
tionable shade, should unite the whole piece, and 
make eveiy part of it conspire in one single efi*e£l« 
To this also belongs the narmonv, as well as the 
contrast, of colours. Now, in all this ordonnance 
ptSuretqutf there appears an exquisite art only to be 
acquired by custom and habit ; and of the merit of 
the execution no person can be a judge but one who 
has been in some measure in the practice of it. It is 
enough to say, that hardly any body will doubt, that 
Paulo Feronese was a better judge of the disposition 
of figures than Michael Jingelo; and that Caravaggiq 
was a better judge of the distribution of light and 
shade than Raphael; so, in some measure, every 
painter^ in proportion to liis knowledge, must be a 
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better judge of the merit of picturesque compositioiij 
than any person who judges from the ciFects only* 

With regard to poetical composition) it compre- 
hends the choice of the action to be representedi 
and of the point of time at which the persons arc 
to be introduced, the invention of circumstances to 
be employed, the expression to be given to every 
a£kor ; and, lastly^ the observance of the costume^ that 
is, giving to each person an air suitable to his rank| 
representing the complexion and features that ex- 
press his temperament, his age^ and the climate of 
Ditt country, and dressing him in the habit of the 
time, in which he b'ved, and of the nation to which 
he belonged. 

From this enumeration of the several considera- 
tions that employ the history-painter, it will immedi- 
ately appear, why this department of painting is 
called poetical composition ; for here, in truth, tt is 
the imagination of a poet that employs the hand of 
a painter. This imagination is nowise neceflarify 
connected with the imitative hand. Lucas of Ley* 
den painted more correctly, that is, imitated more 
exactly, than SahaUfr Ros.7 ; but the former did not 
choose subjects of so much grrace and dignity, nor 
composed with so much force and spirit, because he 
was not a poet like the latter. Salvai^r Rosa has 
given us elegant verses fuUof pi^uresque description ; 
and, in every one of his pi6^ures, he strikes as bj 
those circumstances which his poetical imagination 
had suggested. Now it is plain, that a poetical 
imagination inust be derived from nature^ and can 
arise neither from the practice of paintings nor even 
from the study of pictures* The painter, thereforty 
and even the comtoustur, in judging of the merit of 
poetical composition, can have little advantage above 
other spectators ; but even here it must be aUowcdy 
that if the painter ha§ an egnal degree of taslCy he 
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must, from tli« more frequent exercise of it^ have 
?reat advantages In judging above any other person 
[ess experienced. 

I have thus endeavoured to shew, that, in judging 
ef painting, the painter himself, and even the con' 
nmseur^ much engaged and exercised in the study of 
tiictures, that is, tilt qui rationem oferis inteUigunt, 
nave advantages above the common spectators, qui 
vohifiatem tantum percipiunt. But, as a caution to 
the former, it may not be improper to conclude with 
observing, that the painter and connoisseur are often 
in danger of having their sensibility deadened, or 
their natural taste corrupted, by a knowledge of the 
technical minutia of the art, so far as to throw tha 
balance towards the side of the common spectator* 
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At I walked one evening, about a fortnight a^, 
through St. Andrew's Square ^ I observed -a girl, 
meanly dressed, coming along the pavement at a slow 
pace. When 1 passed her, she turned a little to- 
wards m«, and made a sort of halt; but said nothing. 
I am ill at looking any body full in the face : fo I 
went on a few steps before I turned my eye to ob- 
serve her. She had, by this time, resumed her 
former pace. I remarked a certain elegance in her 
form, which the poorness of her garb could not aU 
together overcome : her person was thin and genteel, 
and there was something not ungraceful in the stoop 
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of her headf and the leeiiifng^ fecbleneti with which 
•he walked. 1 could not retift the deiire which her 
appearance ga^c me, of knowing somewhat of her 
Mtuation and circumttancef | i therefore walked 
back, and rcfrnttcd her with such a look^ ^for^ I 
could bring myself to nothing more) ai migot is- 
duce her to tpcwk what the teemed deiirout to tay at 
first. This had the effect I wished. - ' Pity a poor 
' orphan 1' uid she, in a voice tremulous and weak. 
I stoppedf and put my hand in my pocketi I had 
now a better 'opportunity of obsc n rmg her* Her 
face was thin and pale i part of k was maded by her 
hair, of a light brown coloury which was parted, in 
a disordered mannery at her forehead, and hang 
loose upon her shoulders i round them was cast a 
piece of tattered cloak, which with one hand she 
xield across her bosom, while the other wu half out- 
stretched to recdire the bounty I intended for her. 
Her large blue eres were cast on the ground : she 
was drawing bacR her hand as I put a trifle into it | 
on receiving which she turned them up to me, 
muttered something which I could not near, and 
then, letting go her cloak, and pressing her hands 
together, burst into tears. 

It was not the action of an ordinary beggar, and 
my curiosity was strongly excited by it. I defired 
her to follow me to the house of a friend hard by, 
whose beneficence I have ohtn had occasion to know. 
When she arn ved there, she was so fatigued and worn 
out, that it was not till after some means used to 
restore her, that she was able to give us an account 
of her misfortunes. 

Her name, she told ns, was Coltint i the place of 
her birth one of the northern counties of England. 
Her father, who had died several years ago, \di her 
remaining parent with the charge of hert then a 
child, and one brotheri a lad of seventeen. By his 
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iodustry, however, joined to that of her mother* 
they were tolerably supported, their father hiving 
died possessed of a small farm, with the right of pas* 
turage on an adjoining common, from which they 
obtained a decent livelihood : that, last fummer, her 
brother having become acquainted with a recruitine 
seijeant, who was quartered in a neighbouring vif 
bge, was by him enticed to enlift as a soldier, and 
soon after was marched off, along with some other 
recruits, to join his regiment : that this, she be- 
lieved, broke her mothcx's heart, for that she had 
never afterwards had a day's health, and, at length, 
had died about three weeks ago s that, immediately 
after her death, the steward employed by the 'squire 
of whom their fartn was held, took possession of 
every thing for the arrears of their rent : that, as she 
had heard her brother's regiment was in Scotland 
when he enlisted, she had wandered hither in quest 
of him, as she had no other relation in the world to 
own her I But ^eibund, on arriving here, that the 
regiment had been embarked several months before, 
and was gone a gpreat way ofiF, she could not tell 
whither. 
' This news/ said she, * laid hold of my heart ; 

* andlbtve had something wrong here/ putting her 
' hand to her bosom, ' ever since. I got a bed and 

* tome victuals in the house of a woman here in 

* town, to whom I told my story, and who seemed 
' to pity me. I had then a little bundle of things, 

* which I had been allowed to take with me after 
' my mother's death ; but the night before last, 
' somebody stole it from me while I slept ; and so 

* tht ¥POBian said she would keep me no longer, 
' and turned me oat into the street, where I have 

* since remained, and am almost famished for want.' 
She was now in better hands ; but our assistance 

had come too late. A frame^ naturally deUcate, 
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had yielded to the fatigues of her journey,, and the 
hardships of her situation. She declined hy slow 
but uninterrupted degrees, and yesterday breathed 
her lad. A short while before she expired, she asked 
to see me $ and taking ffom her bosom a silver /oci^, 
which she told me had been her mother's, and which 
all her distresses could not make her part with, bcg-» 
ged I would keep it for her dear brother, and give 
It him, if ever he should return home, as a token of 
her remembrance. 

I felt this poor girl's fate strongly j but I tcU not 
her story nierely to indulge my feelings ; I would 
make the reflections it o^y excite in my readcrsi 
useful to others who may suffer from simflar causes. 
There are many, I fear, from whom their country 
has called brothers,, sons, or fathers, to bleed in her 
service forlorn, like poor Nancy Cotthuf with * no 
* relation in the world to own them.* Their suffer- 
ings are often unknown, when they are such as most 
demand compassion. The mind that cannot obtrude 
its distresses on the ear of pity, is* formed to feel 
their poignancy the deepest. 

In our idea of military operations, ^e are too apt 
to forget the misfortunes of the people* In defeat, 
we think of the fall, and in victory, of the glory of 
Comnumdert ; we seldom allow ourselves to consider 
how many, in a lower rank, both events make 
wretched : how many, amidst the acclamations of 
national triumph, are left to the helpless miisery of the 
widowed and the orphan, and, while victory cele- 
l^rates her festival, feel, in their distant hovelsy the 
extremities of want and wretchedness ! 

It was with pleasure I saw, among the resolutiont 
of a late patriotic assembly in this city, an agree- 
ment to assist the poor families of our absent soMiers 
and seamen. With no leta satisfaction I read ia tome 
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late newspapers, a benevolent advertisement for a 
meeting of gentlemen^ to consider of a subscription 
for the same purpose. At this season of general and 
laudable exertion, I am persiiaded such a scheme 
cannot fail of patronage and success. The benevo- 
lence of this country requires not argument to awaken 
it ; yet the pleasures of its exertion must be increas- 
ed by the thought^ that pity to such objects is pa- 
triotism; that, here, private compassion becomes 
public virtue. Bonntses for the encouragement of 
recruits to our fleets and armies, are highly meritori- 
ous donations. These, however, may sometimes 
bribe the covetous, and aUure the needy ; but that: 
charity, which gives support and protection to the 
families they leave behind, addresses more generous 
feelings ; feelings which have always been held con- 
genial t9 bravery and heroism. It endears to them 
Uiat home which their swords are to defend, and 
strengthens those ties which should ever bind the 
•oldier of a free state to his country. 

Nor will such a provision be of less advantage to 
posterity than to the present times. It will save to 
the state many useful subjects which those familief 
thus supported may produce, whose lives have for- 
merly been often nurtured by penury to vice, and ren- 
dered not only useless, but baneful to the communi- 
ty ; that community which, under a more kindly in- 
nuence, they might, like their fathers, have enriched 
by their industry, and protected by their valour. 
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Though the following fetter has been pretty much 
tnttcipated by a former paper^ yet it poascwet too 
much merit to be refoaea iniertioa. 



To the Author of die Mirror. 

SIR, 

AcTiYiTT is one of tbote TirtHes tndlipentably re^ 
qoisite for the happiness and welfiuie of maiduad, 
which nature appears to have distributed to theii 
with a parsimonious hand. All men seem nRtnrRlly 
aTersCy not only to those exertions that sharpen and 
impTOTe the mental powers, but even to such as, 
are necessary for mainuininff the healthy or strength* 
ening the oi^ans of the bodr. WhatcTcr iadiistry 
and enterfjnnse the species nave at any time dii« 
playedf orijpnated in the bosom of patUf of wantt 
or of necessity 1 or^ in the absence of tkse cauaeSf 
from the eaperience of that listlessaess and languor 
which atteiM a state of total inaction. But with 
how great a number does this experience lead to ao 
higher object than the care of external appearances, 
or to the prostitution of their time in trivuu pursuits, 
or in licentious pleasures f The surest, the most 
permanent remedy, and, in the end too, the most 
delightful* which is to be found in unremitted study* 
or in the labours of a profeuion* is* unhappily, tne 
last we recur to. Of all who hare risen to eminence 
in the paths of literatuit or ambition, how ftw«re 
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thcrei who at Bnt enjoyed the means of pleasure, 
or the liherty of heing idle ? and how many could 
every one cnumerate» within the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, possessed of excellent ahilitiesy and even 
anxious for reputation, whom the fatal inheritance 
of a bare competency has doomed to obRCurity 
through life, and quiet oblivion when dead ? 

LiCt no man confide entirely in his resolutions of 
activity, in his love of £mie, or in his taste for li- 
terature. All these principles, even where they are 
strongest, unless supported by habits of industry, 
and roused br the immediate presence of some great 
object to which their exertion leads, gradually lose, 
and at last resign, their influence. The smallest 
particle of natural indolence, like the principle of 
gravitation in matter, unless counterbalanced by 
ctntinual impulse from some active cause, will in- 
seuiiUy lower, and at last overcome, .the flight of 
the soUimest genius. In computing it, we ought 
to recollect, that it is a cause for ever present with 
US, in all moods, in every disposition ; and that, 
from the weakness of our nature, we are willinfir, at 
any rate, to relinquish distant prospects of happmess 
and advantage for a much smaller portion of present 
indulgence. 

I have been led into these reflections by a visit 
which I lately paid to my friend Mordaunt^ m whom 
they are, unhappily, too well exemplified. I have 
known him from his infancy, and always admired 
the extent of his genius, as much as I respected the 
integrity of his principles, or loved him for the 
warmth and benevolence of his heart. But, since 
the time when he began to contemplate his own 
character, he has often confessed to me, and feel- 
ingly complained, that nature had infused into it a 
large portion of indolence, an inclination to des« 
pondenpy, and a delicacy of feeling, which disqua- 
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lified him for the drudgery of business, or the 
bustle of public life. Frequently, in tho«c tedioiM 
hours, when his melancholy claimed the attendance 
and support of a fnend, have I aeen a conacioot 
blush oi shame and self-reproach mingle with the 
secret sigh, extorted from him by the sense of this 
defect. His situation, however, as second ton of 
a family, which, though old and honourable, pos- 
sessed but a small fortune, and no interest, abso- 
lutely required t^at he should adopt a professioa. 
The law was his choice ; and, such is the power of 
iiabit and necessity, that^ after four years spent u 
the study of that science, though at 6r8t it had 
impaired his health, and even soured his temper, 
he was more sanguine in his expectation of sococsa, 
and enjoyed a more constant flow of spirits, than I 
had ever known him to do at any former period* 
The law, unfortunately, seldom bestows its honours 
or emoluments upon the young ; and my friend, too 
reserved, or too indifferent, to court a set of men on 
whose good will the attainment of practice, in some 
degree, depends, found himself, at the end of two 
years' close attendance at the bar, though high in 
the esteem of all that knew him well, as poor, and 
as distant from preferment, as when he first engaged 
in it. All my assurances, that better days would 
soon shine upon him, and that his present situation 
^ad, at first, been the lot of many now raised to 
fame and distinction, were insufficient to support 
him. A deep gloom settled on his spirits, and he 
^ad already resolved to relinquish this line of li£e» 
though he knew not what other to enter upon ; 
wlien the death of a distant relation unexpectedly 
put him in possession of an estate, whieh, thonffh 
of small extent, was opulence to one that wished tor 
notliing more than independence, and the disposd 
of his own time. 
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After intny otdleM remonstrances upon my part, 
lie set out for his mansion in the country with his 
mother, and a nephew of eight years old, resolved, 
as he saidy to engage immediately in some work to 
be laid before the public, and having previously 
given me his word that he would annually dedicate 
a portion of his time to the society of his friends in 
town* In the course of eighteen months, however, 
I did not see him ; and nndin^ that his letters, 
which had at first been full of his happiness, his oc- 
cupations, and the progress of his work, were daily 
becoming shorter, and somewhat mysterious on tltc 
two last of these points, I resolved to satisfy myself 
by my own remarks with regard to his situation. 

I arrived in the evening, and was shewn into the 
parlour; where the first objects that caught my 
jrttention were a fishing rod and two fowling pieces 
m a comer of the room, and a brace of pointers upon 
the hearth. On a table lay a German flute, some 
moMc, apair of shuttlecocks, and a volume of the 
jUmmwui RiguiiT. Looking from the window, I 
discovered my friend in his waistcoat, with a spade 
in his hand, most diligently cultivating a spot of 
ground in the kitchen-garden. Our mutual joy, 
and-oongratuhtions at meeting, it is needless to 
^•tiUe you with. In point of figure I could not 
kelp neraarkinff, that MorJauntf though most negli- 
gently aj^anfied, was altered nuich for the better, 
being now plump, rosy, and robust, instead of 
'pak and slender as formerly. Before returning to 
the house, he insisted that I should survey his 
grommds, which in his own opinion, he said, he had 
rendered a paradise, by modestly seconding and 
bringing forth the intentions of nature. I was con- 
ducted to a young grove, which he had planted him- 
self, fested in a hut which he had built, and drank 
froaa « mulct fior. which lie had tracked, a channel 
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"with his own hando. During the course of this 
vvalk, we were attended by a flock of tame pigeon^ 
which he fed with grain from his pocket, and had 
much conversation with a ragged family of littk 
boys and girls, all of wliom seemed to be his inti- 
mate acquaintance. Near a village in our way 
homewards, we met a set of countrymen engaged at 
cricket, and soon after a marriage conipany, dancine 
the bride's dance upon the green. My friend, with 
a degree of gaiety and alacrity which I had ncTer 
before seen him display, not only eneaged himself, 
but compelled me likewise to engage, m the ezercite 
of the one, and the merriment of ihe other. In a 
field before his door, an old horse, bh'nd of one eye, 
came up to us at his call, and eat the remainder of 
the grain from his hand. 

Our conversation for that evening, relating 
chiefly to the situation of our common friends, the 
memory of former scenes in which we had both been 
engaged, and other such subjects as friends naturally 
converse about after a long absence, afforded me little 
opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. Next 
morning I arose at my wonted early hour, andf 
stepping into his study, found it unoccupied. Upon 
examinmg a heap of books and papers that lay 
confusedly mingled on the table and the floor, I was 
surprised to find, that by much the greater part of 
them, instead of politics, metaphysics, and morala 
(the sciences connected with his scheme of writing), 
treated of Bellet Leitres^ or were calculated merely 
for amusement. The Tali of a TtA lay open on the 
table,and seemed to have concluded the studies of the 
day before. The Letters oi Junius fBrjdam*% Travels, 
the World, Tristram Sbamfy, and two or three vo- 
lumes of the British Poets, much used, and Tery 
4irty, lay scattered above a heap of quartoU , whidi» 
fStcr blowing the dust from them» I found to be an 
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Ettay on ibe IVealtb ofNattom^ Helvetlus de V Esprit ^ 
Humect Essays^ the Spirit of the Lawsy Bayky and a 
cominonplace7book. The last contained a great deal 
of paper, and an excellent arrangementy under the 
heads of which, excepting those of anecdote and 
criticism^ hardly any thing was collected* The 
papers in his own hand-wnting were^ a parallel be- 
twccn Mr. Gray*! Elegy^ and PamelPs Nigbt-PUce on 
Death i some detached thoughts on propriety of 
conduct and behaviour ; a Fairy Tale in verse ; and 
several letters to the Author of the Mirror, all of 
them blotted and unfinished. There were besides 
ajoumalof his occupations for several weeks, from 
which, as it affords a picture of his situation^ I 
transcribe a part. 

Thursday f eleven at mght^ went to Bed: Ordered my 
servant to wake me at jfx, resolving to be busy all next 
day. 

Friday morrnng : Waked at a quarter before sixf 
fell asleep again^ Mid did not wake tilt eight. 

Till nine f read the first act of Voltaire* % Mahomet, 
at si vfas too late to begin serious business. 

Ten : Having swallowed a short breakfast^ went 
mdfor a moment in my slippers — The wind having left 
the eastf am engaged^ by toe beauty of the day 9 to con' 
tmye my walk-^rind a situation by the river ^ where the 
sound of my fiute produced a very singular and beautiful 
uho — make a stanza and a half by way of address to 
• it— visit the shepherd lying ill of a lowfever-^jind him 
somewhat better (Mem. to send him some wine J — meet 
the parson f and cannot avoid asking him to dinner — re- 
turning homct find my reapers at work — superintend 
them in the absence of John, whom I send to inform the 
house of the parson* s visit '-^ read f in the mean ttnie, part 
^Thomson's Seasons, which I had with me — Froifi 
one to siuf plagued with the parson* s news and stories — 
take up Mahomet /o/fi/ me in good humour -^Jinish it. 
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the time alloHeJfor serunu study being ilapud-^at eight ^ 
off Bed to for adviee by a poor countryman, who had 
been oppressed — cannot say as to the law : ghft him some 
money — iva/i out at sun-setf to consider the causes of the 
pleasure arising from it"-^ nine sup, and sit tilljeven, 
hearing my nephew readf and conversing with wy mother , 
who was remarkably well and cheerful — go to bed. 

Saturday : Some company arrived^'to be filed up to- 
morrow — (for that ajid the two succeedingr days* 
there was no farther entry in the journal)— TW^jf, 
waked at seven ; but, the weather being 'rainy, and 
threatening to confine me all day, lay tin after imwp— 
7V119 breakfasted and read the news'papers^-very duU 
and drowsy^-^Eleven, day clears mp, and I reeohe #1 
a short ride to clear my head* 

A few days' residence with him shewed me that 
his life was in reality, as it is here represented, a 
medley of feeble exertions, indolent pleasures, secret 
benevolence, and broken resolutions. Nor did he 
pretend to conceal from me, that his activity was 
not now so constant as it had been ; but he insisted 
that he still could, when he thought ph>pery apply 
with his former vifi^Qur, and flattered himself, tnat 
these frequent deviations from his plan of cmpkiy« 
ment, which, in reah'ty, were the fruit of iadoleiioe 
and weakness, arose m>m reason and oonTiction. 
jifter all, said he to me one day, when I was en« 
deaTouring to undeceive him, efier aH, gnmtit^ mAett 
you allege, if I be happy, and I really em so, whai wtore 
could activity, fame, or preferment, bestow i^on me f — 
After a stay of some weeks, I departed, coaWnced 
that his malady was past a cure, and lamenting, that 
so much real excellence and atulity should be thus, 
in a great measure, lost to the world, ms weU as to 
Iheir possessor, by the attendance of a sin^^ &ult. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 
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To the Author of the Mislror. 

Mr. Mirror, 

I AM the danghter of a gentleman of easy, though 
moderate, fortune. My mother died a few week* 
after I was bom ; and before I could be sensible of 
the loss, a sister of her^s, the widow of an English 
gentleman^ carried me to London, where she resided. 
As my aunt had no children, I became the chief 
olject of her affections; and her favourite amuse- 
ment consisted in superintending my education. As 
I grew up> I was attended by the best masters ; and 
erery new accomplishment I acquired, gave fresh 
pleasure to my kind benefactress. But her own 
conversation tended more than any thing else to 
form and to improve my mind.. Well acquainted her- 
•elf with the best authors in the English^ French, and 
Italian languages, she was careful to put into my 
hands such books as were best calculated to culti- 
vate my understanding, and to regulate my taste. 

But, though fond of reading and retirement, my 
aunt thought it her duty to mingle in society as 
much as her rank and condition required. Her 
house was frequented by many persons of both 
sexes, distinguished for elegance of manners and 
politeness of conversation. Her tenderness made 
ber desirous to find out companions for me of my 
own age ; and, far from being dUiaXvAfc^N^x^ Wix 
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youthful sallies, she seemed never better pleased than 
when she- could add to our amusement and hap- 
piness. 

In this manner I had passed my time, and had 
entered my seventeenth year, when my aunt was 
seized witn an indisposition, which alarmed me much^ 
although her physicians assured me it was by no 
means dangerx>us. My fears increased, on observing 
that she herself thought it serious^ Her tender- 
ness seemed* if possible, to increase ; and, though 
•she was desirous to conceal her apprehensions, I 
have ^sometimes, when she imagined I did not ob- 
serve it, found her eyes fixed on me with a mixture 
of solicitude and compassion, that never failed to 
overpower me. 

One day she caUed me into Iter closet, and, after 
^embracing me tenderly*, ' My dear Harriet* said 
he, ' it is vain to dissemble longer. I feel my 
strength decay so fast, that I know we soon must 
part. As to myself, the approach of death gtvct 
me little uneasiness ; and I thank Almwhty God 
that I can look forward to that awful chgngip 
without dread, and without anxiety» But whe» 
I think, my child, of the condition in which I 
shall leave you, my heart swells with anguish ! — 
You know my situation ; possessed of no fortune* 
the littk I have saved from my jointure, will be 
altogether inadequate to support you in that so- 
x:iety in which you have hitherto Hved. When I 
look back on my conduct towards you* I am not 
sure that it has been altogether prudent. I thought 
it impossible to bestow too much on your edoca^ 
tion, or to render you too accomplished, I fondly 
hoped to live to see you happily established in 
life« united to a man who could discern your merit, 
who could put a just value on all your aoquirs^ 
ments. The«e hopes are ac an end ; allj howcrcr* 
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' that can iio# be done, I have done. — Here are two 

* papers ; by the one you will succeed to the Uttle 

* I diall leave ; the other is a letter to your father^ 

* in which I have recommended you in the most 

* earnest manner to his protection , and in treated! 
' him to come to town as soon as he hears of my 

* death, and conduct you to ScoiiamL He is a man 

* of virtue ; and I hope you will live hfappily in hi* 

* &mily. One only /ear I have, and that proceeds 

* from the extreme sensibility of your mind, and 

* gentleness of your disposition ; little formed by 
' nature to stru?ffle with the hardships and the 

* difBculties of Iik, perhaps the engaging softness 

* of your temper bas rather been increased by the 

* education you have received. I trust, however, 

* that your good sense will prevent you from being 
' hurt by any little cross untoward accidents you 
^ may meet with 9 and that it will enable you to 

* make the most of that situation in which it may 

* be the will of Heaven to place you.' 

To all this I could only answer with my tears f 
and, during the short time that my aunt sur* 
Yived, she engrossed my attention so entirely, that 
I never once bestowed a thought on myself. As 
soon after her death as I could command myself 
anffickntly, I wrote to my father ; and, agreeably to 
my aunt's instruction, inclosed her letter for him ; in 
consequence of which he came to town in a few weeks. 
Meeting with a father to whose person I was a perfect 
ttranger, and on whom I was ever after entirely to 
depead^ was to me a most interesting event. My 
aunt had taught me to entertain for him the highest 
reverence and respect ; but, though I had been in 
use to write, from time to time, both to him, and to 
a lady he had married not long after my mother's 
deathi I had sever bees abk to draw either the 
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one or the other" into any thing like a regular cor- 
respondence ; 80 that I was equally a stranger to 
their sentiments and dispositions as to their persons. 
On my father's arrival, I could not help feeling, 
that he did not return my fond carresses with that 
warmth with which I had made my account ; and 
afterwards, it was impossible not to remark, that he 
vas altogether deficient in those common attentions 
which, in polite 8ociety> every woman is accustomed 
to receive, even from those with whom she is most 
nearly connected. My aunt had made it a rule to 
consider her domestics as humble friends, and to 
treat them as such ; but my father addressed them 
with a roughness of voice and of manner that dis- 
gusted them, and was extremely unpleasant to me. 
I was still more hurt with his minute and anxious 
inquiries about the fortune my aunt had died pos- 
sessed of; and, when he found how inconsiderable 
it was, he swore a great oath, that, if he had thought 
she was to breed me a fine lady, and leave me a 
beggar, I never should have entered her house. 

* But don't cry, Harriet^* added he, * it was not 

* your fault ; be a good girl, and you shall never 
« want while I have.' 

On our journey to Scotland^ I sometimes attempted 
to amuse my father by engaging him in conver- 
sation ; but I never was lucky enough to hit on any 
subject on which he wished to talk. After a journey, 
which many circumstances concurredto render rather 
unpleasant, we arrived at my father's house. I had 
b^en told that it was situated in a remote part of 
Scotland^ and thence I concluded the scene around 
it to be of that wild romantic kind, of all others ^the 
best suited to my inclination. But, instead of the 
rocks, the woods, the water- falls I had fancied to 
myself, I found an open, bleak, barren moor, cover. 
cd with heath, except a few patches round the 
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^ouge, which my father^ hy his skill m agriculture^ 
had brought to bear grass and corn. 

My mother-in-law, a good looking woman, about 
forty, with a countenance that bespoke frankness 
pnd good-humour, rather than sensibility or delicacy, 
received me with much kindness ; and, after giving 

me a hearty welcome to , presented me to her 

two daughters, girls about fourteen or fifteen, with 
ruddy complexions, and every appearance of health 
and contentment. We found with them a Mr. 
Plowshare^ a young gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, who, I afterwards learned, farmed his own 
estate, and was considered by my father as the most 
respectable man in the county. They immediately 
got into a dissertation on farming, and the different 
modes of agriculture practised in the different parts 
of the country, which continued almost without 
interruptiojn till some time after dinner, when my 
father fell fast asleep. But this made no material 
alteration in the discourse ; for Mr. Plowshare and 
the ladies then entered into a discussion of the most 
approved methods of feeding poultry and fattening 
pigs, which lasted ttU the evening was pretty far 
advanced. It is now some months since I arrived 
a(t diy father's ; during all which time I have scarcely 
ever heard any other conversation. You may easily 
conceive, Sir, the figure I make on such occasions* 
Though the good-nature of my mother-in-law pre- 
vents her from saying so, I can plafnly perceive that 
she, as well as my sisters, consider me as one who 
has been extremely ill educated, and as ignorant of 
ev ery thing that a young woman ought to know. 

When I came to the country, I proposed to pass 
great part of my time in my favourite amusement 
of reading ; but, on inquiry, I found that my 
father's library consisted of a large family Bible^ 

VOL. XXXTI* I 
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Duhon^i Agricukurtf and t trettde on Farriery / 
mnd that the only books my mother wu poMcttcd 
of were, the Domatk MiM^hUf and the ComfifU 
Hautivtife. 

In thortf Sir, in the mfdtt of m (amOy fctppy it 
themielreif and dettrout to make mt fo» I find fliy- 
telf wretcfhed* My mind preys upoit itself. When 
I look forwardf ( can disa>ver no prospect of any 
period to my sorrow!. At times I am disposed to 
eniry the happiness of my sisters# and to wish that 
I had nerer acduircd those accomplishments from 
which I formerly received so much pleasure. Is ^ 
▼anity that checks this withf tnd leiMs me^ at odie# 
times, to think, that even happiness may be poN 
chased at too dear a rate \ 

Some time ago I accidentally met with your 
pajper, and at length resolved to describe my i{ti»» 
ation to you, partly to fill up one of my tediouf 
hours, and partly in hopes of being favoored with 
your sentiments on a species of omress, whtch il 
perhaps more poignant than many other kinds of 
adiction that figure more in the eyes of mankind* 

I am, Ice. 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

Ihilce et decorum est pro fatriS pioH, 

HOR. 

MS always been a faTourite opinion witli ine» 
It whoever could make two ears of com, or two 
ides of grassy grow upon a spot of ground where 
I7 one grew before* would deserve better of 
inkind, and do more essential service tp his 
untry* than the whole race of politicians put 
gether.* Possessed with this idea, I have long 
t my thoughts and study towards those inquiriod 
ch conduce to the melioration of the earth's 
Auction, and to increase the fertility of mv 
ve country. I shall not at pnesent tire 70U with 
iccount of the various projects I have devised, 
sundry experiments I have made* and the many 
rarriages I have met with. Suffice it to say, 
: I have now in my brain a scheme, the success 
7hich, I am confident} can scarcely fail. Th^ 
[uent disappointments^ however, I hav^ formerly 
erienced, induce me to consult you about my 
I, before I take any farther steps towards car* 
ig it into execution. You ar^ an author^ Sir, 
must con8equen.tly be a man of learning : you 
•rmed us you had travelled, and you must of 
rse be a much wiser man than I, who never was 
iundre4 miles from the place where I npw write ; 

I 2 
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for tlicRC rcaiinn% I am indiicfd to lay my present 
scheme before you, and to intreat your opinion of 
it. 

In t})e introdiiclion to the Tales of GulUaume 
Vade^ ptihliihcd Sy tlie celebrated Voltaire^ is the 
following pasRa^c. frtven as part of the speecli of 
Vade to hiH couHi'n Calbarlne Vade^ when she a»ked 
him where he woiiU be buiied ? After ceasurinff 
the prnctice f)f burying in towns and churches, and 
commeii(h'ng the better custom of the Greeks and 
Romans, who were interred in the country, * What 

* plcHsurf,' says he, ^ wouhl it afford to a good 
' cici/cn to be Hcnt to fatten, for example, the barren 
' plain of .9//^/o/i/, and to contribute to rai»e plen« 
' tiful harvests there ? — By this prudent establish- 

* ment, one ^enetation would be useful to another^ 
' towns would be more wholesome, and the country 

* more fruitful. In truth, 1 cannot help saying 

* that we want police in that matter, on account 

* both of the living and the dead.' 

To me. Sir, who now and then join the amuse* 
ment of reading to the employment of agriculturcj 
the above passage has always appeared particularly 
deservii gi)f attention ; and I have, at last, formed 
a sort of computation of the advantages which 
would accrue to the country from the general adop- 
tion of iuch a plan as that suggested by Monsieur 
Vadf, If the managers of tlie public burying- 
grounds were, at certain intervals, and. for certain 
valuable considerations, to lend their assistance to 
the proprietors of the fields and meadows, how many 
beneficial consequences would result to the public \ 
How many of the honest folks, who now lie uselessly 
mouldering in our church-yaids, and did never the 
smallest good while alive, would thus be rendered) 
after death, of the mo3t essential service.to the com- 
wunityl How many nvVio scttued brought iuto the 
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world merely * Fruges cofutnHere natif to consume the 

< fruits of the earthy' might thus, by a pn^>er and just 

retribution^ be employed to produce/rwf/ similar to 

.those which they consumed while in life ? What a 

Sleasant and equitable kind of retaliation would i% 
fi for a borough or corporation to obtain , from 
the bodies of a parcel of fat magistrates, swelled up 
with dty-feasts and nch wines, a sum of money 
that might, in some degree, compensate for the ex- 
pence which the capacious bellies of their owners 
' one day cost the town revenue ? 

The general e£fects of this plan, and the particu- 
lar attention it would necessarily produce in the 
ceconomy of sepulture, would remove the com- 
plaints I have often heard made, in various cities, 
pf the want of space and size in their buryii^g- 
grounds* Those young n^n who die of old age at 
thirty, and the whole body of the magistrates and 
council of some towns, who are in such a state of 
forrupiiony during their lives, might very soon be 
made useful after their death, ft has been often 
aaid, that a living man is more useful than a dead 
one ; but I deny it ; for it will be found, if ever 
pij proposal takes place, that one dead man,9t least 
of the «pecies above mentioned, will be of more use 
than fifty living ones. 

I am well aware, that most of the fair sex, and 
aome such odd mortals as your Mr. Wentfvortb or 
Mr. Fleetwood^ may possibly be shocked at thi^ 
plan, and may cry out^ That it would be a great 
indelicacy done to the remains of our friends. I do 
fiot, however, imagine this ought to have much 
weight, when the good of one*s country is con- 
icemed. These very people, Mr. Mirror, would 
not, I dare say, for the world, cut the throat of 
m she^, or pull the neck of a hen off joint ; yet 
#lien they arevt t^tM, they make no scruple to 

»3 
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eat a bit of muttoa, or the wing of a pullet, with- 
out allowing a thought of the butcher or the cook 
to have a place at the entertainment. In like man- 
ner, when these delicate kind of people happen to see 
a very beautiful field of wheat, which is a sight 
every way as pleasant as a leg of good mutton, or 
a fine fowl, let them never distress themselves by 
investigating, whether the field owes its peculiar 
excellence to the church-yard or the stable. As 
the ladies, however, are of very great importance 
in this country, I think it is proper that their good- 
will be gained over, if possible. I would, therefore, 
humbly propose, in compliment to the delicacy of 
their sensations, that their purer ashes never be 
employed in the culture of oats, to fill the bellies 
of vulgar ploughmen and coach-horses. No I Very 
far be it from me to entertain any such coarse idea. 
X<et them be set apart and solely appropriated to 
the use of parterres and flower-gardens. A phQo- 
sopher in ancient times, I forget who, has defined 
a lady to be * an animal that delights in finery ;' 
and other philosophers have imagined, that the soul> 
after death, takes pleasure in the same pursuits it 
was fond of while united to the body. What a 
heavenly gratification, then, will it prove to the soul 
of a toast, while < she rides in her cloud, on the 
* wings of the roaring wind,' to look down and view 
her remains upon earth, of as beautiful a complexion 
and as gaily and as gaudily decorated as ever hersdf 
was while alive ? 

One of your predecessors, Isaac Bickerstaff^ I 
think, tells us, that in a bed of fine tulips he found 
the most remarkable flowers named after celebrated 
heroes and kings. He speaks of the beauty and 
vivid colouring of the Black Prince, and the Duke^ 
VendomCi of Ahxandcr the Greats the En^eror of G^ 
manyf the Duke of Marlboron^b, and many others 
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How much more nsrtural, a9 well at more proper* 
would it be, to have our flowers christened after 
those beautifiil females, to whom, in all proba bility 
they really owed thir tecuRar heatUj ? We mighc 
have Lady Flora, Lady Fioleif AtUt Lify^ Miss Rose^ 
and all the beauties of our remembrance, renovated 
to our admiring eyes. 

1 am much inclined to believe^ that the improve- 
ment I am here suggesting was known to, and prac- 
tised^ by the ancients, particularly by the Greeks and 
Romans ; for we read in their poets of Narcissus, 
Cyax, Srmlaxy and Crocus, Hyacinthus, Adorns, and 
Minthe^ being after their deaths metamorphosed 
into flowers ; and of the sisters of Phaeton, Pyra^ 
mus and Thisbe^ Baucis and Philemon, Daphne, Cy^ 
farissus and Myrrha^ and many more, being con- 
verted into trees. Now these stories, Mr. Mirror, 
when stripped of their poetical ornaments, can, in 
my opinion, bear no other interpretation than that 
the ashes of those people were applied to such use- 
ful purposes as I am now proposing. 

You will here observe, Mr. Mirror, that, besides 

the great utility of the scheme, there will be much 

*oom for the imagination to delight itself, in tracing 

»ttt analogies, and refining upon the general hint I 

ave thrown out. Your Bath Toyman would have 

lany very ingenious conceits upon the occasion, 

id would exercise his genius in devising fanciful 

^plications of the different manures he would make 

his business to procure. He would have a plot of n/f 

1 wormwood miicd by old maidens ; he would apply 

' ashes of martyrs in love to his fine-trees ; the dust 

ildermen and rich citizens ought be used in the 

.ure of plums and gooseberries ; a set of fine geo- 

len would be laid aside for the culture of coch^ 

s, none so-prettys^ wad narcissusgs ; the clergy and 

cb officers would be manure for the bolfy an4 
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Mr ; and th^ tMhtmoiu froinetlmu tf podt would 
fbrnish iayi ana hmrdi for their •occestort. Bat 
I tire vovLf Mr. Mirror^ with these trifltog fiui* 
pes : tne utility of my plan is what I irahie myidf 
ppoDj and desire your opinion of, 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedmt humble seriant» 

PoSTHUMUf AoRICOLA. 

<3L 
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To the AlTTHOR of the MiRRORt 
tiff 

I AM one of the youfitf women mentioned in two 
letters which you published in your 1 2th and 25th 
Numbers^ tbOfigh 1 did not know till very lately thai 
OUT fiimily had oeen put into print in the Mirror. 
Since it is so, I think I too may Tcnture to write 
you a letter, which> if it be not quite so well written 
as my father's (though I am no great admirer of his 
Style neit> *r)y will at least be aB true. 

Soon alter my Lady ^'s viskat our house^ of 

which the last of my father's letters jnformed tou^ 

a sister of his, who is married to a man of business 

here in Edinburgh, cMse with her husband to see us 

ift the country i and, tWraii^iK^ sktcr Mary wnd % 
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soon discovered xnany wlgar things about them, yet^ 
as they were both very good-humoured sort of 
people, and took great pains to make themselves 
agreeable, we could not help looking with regret to 
the time of their departure. When that drew near, 
they surprised us, by an invitation to me, to come 
and spend some months with my cousins in town, 
saying, that my mother could not miss my company 
at home, while she had so good a companion and 
assistant in the family as her daughter Mary* 

To me there were not ^o many allurements in this 
journey as might have been imagined. I had lately 
been taught to look on Lvndon as the only capital 
worth visiting ; besides that, I did not expect the 
highest satisfaction from the society I should meet 
with at my aunt's, which, I confess, I was apt to 
suppose none of the most genteel. I contrived to 
keep the matter in suspense (for it was left entirely 
to my own determination^, till 1 should write for the 

opinion of my fiiend Lady on the subject ; 

for, ever since our first acquaintance, we had kept up 
a constant and regular conespondence. In our let- 
ters, which were always written in a style of the 
warmest affection, we were in the way of talking 
with the greatest freedom of every body of our ac^ 
quaintance. It was delightftil, as her ladyship ex- 
messed it, * to unfold one's feelings in the bosom of 
*■ friendsliip ;' and she accordingly was wont to send 
me the most natural andlively pictures of the company 
who resorted to — ; and I, in return, transmit- 
ted her many anecdotes of tliose which chance, or a 
greater intimacy, gave me an opportunity of learn- 
ing. To prevent discovery, we corresponded under 
the signatures of Hortensia and Leonora ; and some 
very particular intelligence her Ladyship taught me 
not to commit to ink, but to set down in lemon juice* 
— I wander from my story, Mr. Mir&or ; ' but I 
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* cannot help fondly recalling (as EmiltM ivL the iKnrel 
' says) those halcyon days of friendship and fell* 

• city.* 

When her Ladyship's answer arrived, I fonnd her 
clearly of opinion that I ought to accept of my aunt'c 
invkatipn. She was very jocular on the mannera 
which she supposed I should find in that lady's fa- 
mily ; hut she said I might take the opportunity of 
making some acquirements, which, though J^eudo^ 
alone could perfect, EdMurgb miffht, in some de* 
gree, communicate. She concluded her letter with 
requesting the continuation of my correspondences 
and a narrative of every thing that was passing iip 
town, especially with regard to some ladies and 
gentlemen of her acquaintance, whom she pointed 
put to my particular observation. 

To EdMurgh, therefore, I accompanied my aunt^ 
and found a family very much disposed to make me 
happy. In this they might, perhaps, have succeed- 
ed more completely, had I not acquired, from the 

instructions of Lady , and the company I 

saw at her house, certain notions of polite lite with 

which I did not find j^ny thing at Mr. *s 

correspond. It was often, indeed, their sood-hur 
mour which offended me as coarse, and their happi^ 
ness that struck me as vulgar. Th^ere was not ^uch 
a thing as hip or lon^f spirits among them, a sort of 

finery which, at , I found a person of fashion 

jcould not possibly be without. 

They were at great pains to shew me any iigiit 
that were to be seen, wifh some of which I was 
really little pleased, and with others I thought it 
lypuld look like ignorance to seem pleased* They 
took me to thtfiay'bauief where there was little com- 
pany, and very little attention. I was carried to the 
concerif where the case was exactly the same. I 
found great fault with both j fjpr though I }iad i|ot 
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much aktlly I had got words enough foi* finding 
fault from my friend Lady — — — : upon which 
tiiey made an apology for our entertamment, by 
tethng me, that the play-houie wKs, at that time, 
managred by 9^ fiddler^ and the conart was allowed to 
manage itself. 

Our parties ^t home were agreeable enough. I 

found Mr. 's and my aunt's visitors very dif« 

fcrent from what I had been made to expect, and 
not at all the coektiiet my Lady —9 and some of 
her humorous guesttt, used to describe. They were 
not, indeed, so foUte as the £ishionable ' company I 
had met at her Ladyship's ; but they were much 
more cimL Amon? the rest was my uncle-in-law's 
partner, a good-looking young man, who, from the 
first, was so particulaiTv attentive to mt, that my 
cousins jokingly called him my lover ; and even my 
aunt sometimes told me she believed he had a seHoui 
attachment to me \ but t took care not to gvi^ him 
any encouragement, as I had always heard my friend 
Laidy — — — talk of the wife of a houtgeols as Uic most 
contemptible creature in the world. 

tht season at last arrived, in which, 1 Was told, 
the town would appear in its gaiety, a great deal of 
good company being expected at the Races, For 
uie Races I looked with anxiety, for another reason i 
my dear Lady — <— — was to be here at that period. 
Ot this I was informed by a letter from my sifter. 
From her Ladyship 1 had not heard for a consider* 
able time, as she had been engaged in a round of 
visits to her acquaintance in the country. 

TTie very morning after her arrival (for I was on 
the watch toget intelligence of hcjr), I called at her 
lodgings, when the servant appeared, he seemed 
doubtUil about letting me in ; ai last, be ushered me 
into a little darkish parlour, where, after waiting 
idbout half an hour, he brought me word, that his 
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Lady could not try on the gown I had brought 
then, but desired me to fetcli it next day at eleven. 
I now perceived there had been a mistake as to my 
person ; and telling the fellow, somewhat angrily, 
that I was no mantua-maker, desired him ta carry to 
his Lady a slip of paper, on which I wrote with a 
pencil the well- known name of Leonora, On his 
going up stairs, I heard a loud peal of laughter above, 
and soon after he returned with a message, that 
Lady was sorry she was particulany enga- 
ged at present, and could not possibly see me. 
Think, Sir, with what astonishment I heard this 
message from Hortensia* I left the house, I know 
not whether most ashamed or anery ; hut afterwards 
I began to persuade myself, that there might be 
some particular reasons fur Lady *s not see* 

ing me at that time, which she might explain al 
meeting ; and I imputed the terms of the message 
to the rudeness or simplicity of tlie footman. All 
that day, and the next, I waited impatiently for 
some note of explanation or inquiry from her Lady- 
ship, and was a ^ood deal disappointed when I found 
the second eveunig arrive, without having received 
any such, token oT her remembrance. I went, ra- 
ther in low jjnriUf to the play. I had not been 

long in the house, when I saw Lady enter 

the next box. My heart fluttered at the sight; and 
I watched her eyes, that I might take the first op- 
portunity of presenting myselfto her notice. I saw 
them, soon after, turned towards me, and' immediate* 
ly curtsied, with a significant smile, to my noble 
friend, who being short-sighted, it would sieem, 
which, however, I had never remarked before, stared 
at me for some moments, without taking notice of 
my salute, and at last was just putting up a glass to 
her cye^ to point it at me, when a lady pulled her by 
the akreve^ and made her take notice of fonocbody oa 
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be opposite side of the house. Slie never afterwards 
appened to look to that quarter where I was 
»ted. 

Stin^ however, I was not quite discouraged, and, 
n an accidental change of places in our box, con- 
rived to place myself at the end of the bench next 
er Ladyship's, so that there was only a piece of 
bin board between us. At the end of the act, I 
entured to ask her how she did, and to express my 
appfness at seeing her in town, adding, that I had 
aUed the day before, but had found her particularly 
ngaged. * Why, yes,* said she, * Miss Homespun^ 
I am always extremely hurried in town, and navp 
time to receive only a very few visits ; but I will be 
glad if you will come some morning and breakfast 
with me — but not to-morrow, for there is a morn- 
ing concert ; nor next day, for I have a musical 
party at home. In short, you may come some 
morning next week, when the hurry will be over, 
and, if 1 am not gone out of town, I will be happy 
to see you.' I don't know what answer I should 
ave made ; but she did not give me an opportunity \ 
}r, a gentleman in a green uniform coming into the 
ox, she immediately made room for him to sit be- 
^een us. He, after a broad stare full in my face, 
jrned his back my way, and sat in that posture all 
le rest of the evening. 

I am not so silly, Mr. Mirror, but I can under- 
:ahd the meaning of all this. My Lady, it seems, 
. contented to have some humble friends in the 
duntry, whom she does not think worthy of her 
otice M town ; but I am determined to shew her, 
lat I have a prouder spirit than she imagines, and 
lall not go near her, either in town or country^ 
^That is more, my father shan't vote for her friend 
t next election, if I can help it. 

What vexes me beyond every thing else js, that I 

TOL. xzxvu K 
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had been often telling my aunt and her daughters of 
the intimate footing I was on with Lady — , 
and what a violent friendship we had for each other ; 
and so, from envy, perhaps, they used to nick-name 
me the CountetJ, and Lady Leonora. Now that they 
have got this story of the mantua-maker and the 
play-house (for I was so angry I could not conceal 
It), I am ashamed to hear the name of a lady of 
qualitv mentioned, even if it be only in a book from 
the circulating library. Do write a paper. Sir, 
against pride and haughtiness, and people forgetting 
their country friends and acquaintance, and you wm 
▼ery much oblige 

Yours, &c. 

Elizabeth Hombspun. 

P. S* My uncle's partner, the young gentleman 
I mentioned above, takes my part when my cousins 
joke upon intimates with great folks ; I think he is 
$ much genteeler and better bied man than 1 took 
him for at first. 
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Among the letters of my Correspondents, I have 
been favoured with several containing observations 
on the conduct and success of my paper. Of these, 
some recommend subjects of criticism as of a kind 
that has been extremely popular in similar periodical 
publicauons, ^d on wmch, according to them, I 
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It too little. Others complain, that the 
ip^rt I have published were written in a 
manner too abstruse and technical for the 
y readers, and desire me to remember, that 
rmance addressed to the world, only the 
of the world should be used, 
ist night in a company where a piece of 
m'Crittcism took place, which, as the 
i?ere welLbred persons of both sexes, was 
f of the familiar kind. As an endeavour, 
to please both the above-mentioned Cor- 
ts, I shall set down, as nearly as I can r&- 
le discourse of the company. It turned on 
ly oiZarOf at the representation of which 
n had been present a tew evenings ago. 

-emarkable,' said Mr. , ' what an sera 

»vement in the French drama may be matk- 
the writings of M. de Voltaire. The cold 
ious declamation of the former French 
ns he had taste enough to see was not the 
e of passion, and genius enough to execute 
es in a di£Ferent manner. He retained the 
:e of Corneille, and the tenderness of Racine ; 
lever suffered the first to swell into bom« 
r the other to sink into languor. He accom- 
:hem with the force and energy of our 
ir^, whom he had the boldness to follow ;' 
iie meanness to decry,' said the lady of the 
He has been unjust to Shakspeare^ I 
' replied Sir H ' ' (who had been a 
)le time abroad, and has brought some- 
e than the language and dress of our neigh- 
yet I think I have observed * our partiality 
t exalted poet carry us as unreasonable 
on the other side. When we ascribe to 
ire innumerable beauties, we do him but 
but, when we will net allow that he has 
X % 
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* faults, we give him a degree of praise to which no 
' writer is entitled, and which he, of all men, expect- 

* ed the least. It was impossible that, writing in 

* the situation he did, he should have escaped in^ic- 

* curacies ; suffice it to say, they always arose from 

* the exuberance of fancy, not the sterility of dul- 

* ness.' 

* There is much truth in what you say,' answered 

Mr. ; • but Voltaire was unjust when, not 

<. satisfied with pointing out blemishes in Shakspear$^ 

* he censured a whole nation as barbarous for admir- 
^ ing his works. He must, himselft have felt the 

* excellence of a poet, whom, in this very tragedy of 
' Zara, he has not disdained to imitate, and to imi- 

* tate very closely too. The speech of Orasmane (or 

< OsnuMf as the EngRsb translation calls him), begin- 
' ning, 

y*auroh d*un oeil serene, d^un front inalterable^ 

< 18 almost a literal copy of the complaint of 

^ Othello : 



I Had it rain*d 

AU sorts of curses on me, &c. 

which is, perhaps, the reason why our translator 
has omitted it.' — * I do not pretend to justify 

Voltaire f* returned Sir H ; * yet it must be 

remembered, in alleviation, that the French have 
formed a sort of national taste in their theatre, 
correct, perhaps, almost to coldness. In Britain^ 
I am afraid, we are apt to err on the other side ; 
to mistake rhapsody for fire, and to applaud a 
forced metaphor for a bold one. I do not cite 
Dryden^ Lee^ or the other poets of their age ; for 
that might be thought unfair ; but> even in the 
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* in my bosom, and it is always followed by a gush 

* of tears from my eyes.' — * You tell us the effects 

* of your feelings^ child ; but you don't distinguish 

* the feelings themselves. — I would have, Gentle- 
' men,* continued she, * a play to be virtuous in its 
' sentiments, and' also natural in its events. The 

* want of the latter quality, as well as of the former, 

* has a bad effect on young persons ; it leads them to 
' suppose, that such a conduct is natural and allow- 

* able in common life, and encourages that romantic 

* deception which is too apt to grow up in minds 

* of sensibility. Don't you think, that the sudden 

* conversion of Zara to Christianity, unsupported 

* by argument, or conviction of its truth, is highly 
' unnatural, and may have such a tendency as I have 
' mentioned ?' * I confess,' said Mr. , 

* that has always appeared to me an exceptionable 

* passage.' * I do not believe, Mamma,' said the 

young lady, ' that she was really converted in opi- 

* nion ; but I don't wonder at her crying out she 

* was a Christian, after such a speech as that of her 
' father Lusignan. I know my heart was so wrung 
' with the scene, that I could, at that moment, have 
' almost become Mahometan^ to have comforted the 

* good old man.' — —Her mother smiled ; for this 
was exactly a confirmation of her remark. 

* Voltaire^ said Sir H , * has, like many 

* other authors, introduced a dark scene into the last 
< act of this tragedy ; yet it appears to me, that such 

* a scene goes beyond the power of stage-deception, 
' and always hurts the piece. We cannot possibly 
^ suppose, that two persons walking upon the same 

* board do not see each other, while we, sitting in a 
' distant part of the house, see both perfectly well.' 
— — * I do recollect,' said the young lady, * at first, 
^ wondering how Zara could fail to see Osman ; but I 
' 90QQ forgot it,' ^ Thus it always Is' replied Mr^ 
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* applauded on the EntRsb stagCf but ii certminlyf 
< however noble in itielti very ill-pbced here : 



■ Approach me like a subject 

That icrvci ihc Priaa, yet not forget* the man* 

* dtntan ha<^ no breath for worJi : Vohmre givet him 
< but five hurried ones : 

Donnt'^-'qui la portait f'-^donne* 

' I am quite of your opinion^ Sir H— -/ laid 

Mr, — ( ♦ and 1 may add, that even Voltmrt 

aecms to me too profuse of ftentimentM in Zara^ 
which, beautiful as they are» and though expressed 
with infinite delicacy, are yet somewhat foreign to 
that native language which feeling dictates, and by 
which it is muvrd. I weep at a few simple words 
expressive of distress ; I pause to admire a senti* 
ment, and my pity is forgotten. The single line 
uttered by Luiignan, at the close of his description 
of the massacre of his wife and children, 

Hclaf I ttfetah ptrc^ efje ne fas mourir, 

* moves me more than a thousand sentiments how 
« just or eloquent soever.' 

' If we think of the noblest use of tragedy,' said 
Mrs. , * we shall, perhaps, Sir, not be quite of 

< your opinion. 1, who am a mother, wish my 

* children to learn some other virtues, ' beside com- 

* pfission, at a play ; it is certainly of greater conse- 

* quence to improve the mind than to melt it,'— 

< 1 am sure. Mamma,' said a young lady, her daugh* 
ter, ' the sentiments of tragedy affect roe as much 

* as the most piteous description. When I bcfir an 
^ exalted icatimcnti X fed tn^ Uun^v U wcrei iwell 
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M— — «— , * in such a case ; if a poet has eloquence 

* ot genius enough to command the passions, he easfly 

* gets the better of those stage improbabilities. In 

* truth the scenic deception isota very singularnature. 

* It is impossible we should imagine ourselves specta- 

* tors of the real scene^ of which the stage one is an 

* imitation ; the utmost length we are^ in reality, 

* carried, is to deliver over our minds to that sympa- 
' thy, which a proper and striking representation of 

* grief, rage, or any other passion, produces. You 

* destroy the deception, it is said, when any thing im- 
' pertinent or ludicrous happens on the stage, or 

* among the audience ; but you will find the very 

* same effect, if a child blows his three-halQpenny 

* trumpet, in the midst of a solo of Fischer , or asongof 

* Rau%%im ; it stops the delightful current of feeling 

* which was carrymg along the soul at the time, and 
^ dissatisfaction and pain are the immediate conse- 

* quence ; yet in the solo or the song^ no such decep« 

* tion as the theatrical is pretended.' Mr » 

deiivered^is with the manner of one who had studied 
the subject, and nobody ventured to answer him. 

' You were mentioning,' said Mrs. » 

^ VoUmre^s imitation of Othello, in this tragedy ; I 

* recollect, in the last act, a very stron? instance of 

* it, the concluding speech of Osman, before he stabs 

* himself, which seems to be exactly taken from that 
' of the Moor, in a similar situation.'—' I remem- 

< her both speeches weU,* said Sir H , * and 

' I think it may be disputed, whether either of them 

* be congenial to the situation.' * You will ex- 

* cuse me. Sir H f* said I, • if I hold them 

* both perfectly in nature. The calmness of despe- 
^ rate and irremediable grief will give vent to a 

* speech longer and more methodical than the imme- 

* diate anguish of some less deep and irretrieveable 

< calamity. Shaicspcarc makes OtbcUo refer, in tfie 
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* instant of stabbing himselfy to a story of his killing 

* a Turi in Akppo ; the moment of perturbation^ 
' when such a passage would have been unnatural, 

* is past ; the act of kiUing himself is then a matter 
' or little importance ; and his reference to a story 

* seemingly indifferent marks, in my opinion, most 
' forcibly and naturally, the deep and settled horror 
' on Othello* % soul. I prefer it to the concluding 

* lines of the Sultan's speech in Zara^ which rest on 
< the sccry of his own misfortune : 

TcU 'em, I plungM my dagger in her breast; 
Tell *era, I so adored, and thus revengM her.* 

' You have talked a great deal of the author,' 
•aid the young lady^ * but nothing of the actors. 

* Was not the part of Zara exccHently performed \* 
* Admirably, indeed,' replied Mr. ; 

* I know no actress who possesses the power of 

* speaking poetry beyond Miss Younge.* ' Nor 

' of feeling it neither, Sir, I think.' ' I did not 

' mean to deny her that quality ; but, in the other, 
' I think she is unrivalled. She does not reach, per- 
*• haps, the impassioned burst, the electric flash of 
' Mrs. Barry ; nor has she that deep and thrilling 
' note of horror with which Mrs. Yates benumbs aa 

* audience ; but there is a melting tremble in her voice, 
' which, in tender passages, is inimitably beautiful 
' and affecting. Were I a poet, I should prefer her 
' speaking of my lines to that of any actress 1 ever 
' hcaid.' 

' She owes, I believe,* said our Ft enchman, * much 
' of her present excellence to her study of the French 
' etage, I mean not to detract from her merit : I 
' certainly allow her more, when 1 say, that her ex- 
' cellence is, in great part, of her own acquirement, 
' than sonje of her ill-judging admirers, who ascribp 
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* it all to Nature. Our actors^ indeed^ are rardy sestp 
' siblc how much study and application is due to their 
' profession ; people may be sbouters without culture : 

* out laborious education alone can make perfect 
'actors. Feeling, and the imitatiTC sympathy of 
' passion^ are, undoubtedly, derived from Nature ; 
^ but art alone can bestow that grace, that refined ex« 

* pression, without which feeling will often be awk* 
' ward, and passion ridiculous.' 
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Decipimur specie recti. 

HOR. 

Sincerity, by which I mean honesty in men's 
dealings with each other, is a virtue praised by every 
one, and the practice of it is, I believe, more common 
than gloomy moralists are willing to allow. The 
love of truth, and of justice, arc so strongly implant- 
ed in our minds, that few men are so hardened, or so 
insensible, as knowingly, and deliberately to commit 
dishonest actions ; and a little observation soon con- 
vinces those who are engaged in a variety of trans* 
actionsi that honesty is wisdom, and knavery folly. 

But though, according to this acceptation of 
the phrase, men are seldom insincere, or Uterally 
dishonest, in the ordinary transactions of life ; yet, 
I believe, there is another and a higher species of 
sincerity, which is very seldom to be met with ia an j 
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degree of perfection ; I mean that sincerity which 
leads a man to be honest to himself^ and to his own 
mindy and which will prevent him from being im- 
posed upon, or deceived by his own passions and in- 
clinations. From that secret approbation which 
our mind leads us to give to what is virtuous and ho- 
nourable, we cannot easily bear the consciousness of 
being dishonest. Hence, therefore, when men are 
desirous to give way to their evil inclinations and 
passions, they are willing, nay, at times, thev are 
even at pains to deceive themselves. I'hey look out 
for some specious apology, they seek for some colour 
and disguise, by which they may reconcile their con- 
duct to the appearance of right, and may commit 
wrong, under the belief that they are innocent, nay, 
sometimes, that they are acting a praise- worthy 
part. Thus there are men who would abhor the 
thought of deceiving others, who are constantly de- 
ceiving themselves ; and, while they believe that 
they are sincere, and are reaUy so, in the restrict- 
ed sense in which I have used this word, are, in all 
the important actions of their life, under the influ- 
ence of deceit. 

Eubultu is a judge in one of the courts of law* 
Eubulut beh'eves himself a verr honest judge ; and it 
is but doing him justice to allow, that he would not, 
for any consideration, knowingly, give an unjust de- 
cision ; yet Eubulut hardly ever gave a fair judgment 
in any cause where he was connected with, or knew 
any thincr about, the parties. If either of them hap- 
pen CO be his friend or relation, or connected 
with his friends or relations, Eubului is sure al- 
¥ray8 to see the cause in a favourable light for that 
friend. If, on the other hand, one of the parties 
happens to be a person whom Eubului has a dislike 
to, that party is sure to lose his suit. In the one case, 
iie sits down to examine the cause, under all the in- 
fluence and partiality of friendship ; his cool senses 
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are run away with ; his judgment is Uinded, and he 
sees nothing but the arguments on the side of his 
friend, and overlooks every thing stated against him. 
In the other case, he acts under the impressions of 
dislike, and his judgnient is accordingly so deter- 
mined. A cause was lately brought before Euifuhug 
where every feeling of humanity and compassion 
prompted the wish, that one of the parties might be 
successful ; but the right was clearly on the other 
side. Euhulus sat down to examine it with all the 
tender feelings full in his mind ; they glided his 
judgment, and he determined contrary to justice. 
During all this, Eubului believes himself honest. la 
one sense of the word he is so ; he does noty know- 
ingly or deliberately, give a dishonest judgment ; but^ 
in the higher and more extensive meaning of the 
word^ he is dishonest. He suffers himself to be im- 
posed on by the feelings of friendship and humanity. 
Nay, farffom guarding against it, he aids the impo- 
sition, and becomes the willing dupe to his own in- 
clinations. 

ZfVi/ffi// was a man of learning and of fancy; he 
lived at a time when the factions of this country 
were at their greatest height ; he entered into all of 
them with the greatest warmth, and, in some of the 
prindpal transactions of the time, acted a consider- 
able part. With warm attachments, and ungovem- 
ed zeal, his opinions were violent, and his prejudices 
deep- rooted. Liciniui wrote a history of his owb 
times : his zeal for the interests he had espoused is 
conspicuous; the influence of his prejudices is appa- 
rent ; his opinion of the characters of the men of 
whom he writes, is almost every where dictated by 
his knowledge of the paity to which they belonged | 
and his belief or disbelief of the disputed facts of the 
time, is directed by the connection they had witk 
his own favourite opinions. PhuGffui oukuoX talk 
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with patience of this history or its author : he never 
speaks of him but as of a mean lying ftllow, who 
knowingly wrote the tales of a party, and who^ to 
serve a faction, wished to deceive the Public. Pbi' 
dipfus is mistaken : Licimui, in one sense of the word, 
was perfectly honest ; he did not wish to deceive ; 
but he was himself under the influence of deception. 
The heat of his fancy, the violence of his zeal, led 
)iim away ; convinced that he was much in the right, 
he was desirous to be still more so ; he viewed, and 
was at pains to view, every thing in one light ; all 
the characters, and all the transactions of the time, 
were seen under one colour ; and, under this decep- 
tion he saw, and thought, and wrote. When Pbi- 
Appus accuses Ltcimus of being wilfully dishonest, 
he is mistaken, and is under the influence of a like 
deception with that of L'uiniui. L'tcinius wrote un* 
fairly, because he saw every thing in one light, and 
was not at pains to guard against self-deception, or 
to correct erroneous judgment. Phidlppus judges of 
Licinim unfairly, because he also is under the influ- 
race of party, because his system and opinions are 
difierent from those of Licinius, and because this 
leads him to judge harshly of every one who thinks 
like Ltclniut, 

Lysander is a young man of elegance and senti- 
ment ; but he has a degree of vanity which makes 
him wish to be possessed of fortune, not to hoard, 
but to spend it. He has a high opinion of female 
merit ; and would not, for any consideration, think 
of marrying a woman for whom he did not believe he 
felt the most sincere and ardent attachment. In 
this situation of mind he became acquainted with 
Leonora : Leonora* % father was dead, and had left 
het possessed of a very considerable fortune ; Lysan* 
der had heard of Leonora, and knew she was possess* 
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>ed of a fortune before ever he saw her. She is not 
remarkable ekher for the beauties of person or of 
mmd ; but the very first time Lysandcr saw her, he 
conceived a prepossession in her favour, and which 
has now grown into a strong attachment. JLysander 
beh'eves it is her merit only which has produced this ; 
and he would hate himself^ if he thought Leanora^^ 
being possessed of a fortune had had the least infiu* 
ence upon him. But he is mistaken ; he does not 
know himself, oor that secret power the desire of 
wealth has over him. The knowledge of Leonorc^% 
being an heiress made him secretly wish her to be 
possessed of personal merit before he saw her ; when 
he did see her, he converted his wishes into belief; 
he desired to be deceived, and he was so* He con* 
ceived that she was possessed of every accompUslu 
ment of person and of mind ; and, his inmginatioii 
being once warmed, he believed and thought that he 
felt a most violent attachment. Had Leonora been 
without a fortune, she would never have drawn Ly» 
tandir*% attention ; he would have never thought 
more highly of her mtixiX. than he did. of that of most 
other women ; and he would not have become the 
dupe of his wishes and desires. 

Amanda is a young lady of the most amiable dis- 
positions. With an elegant form, she possesses a 
most uncommon degree of sensibility. Her parents 
reside at Bellfieldj in a sequestered part of the coun- 
try. Here she has few opportunities of being in so- 
ciety, and her time has chiefly been spent in read- 
ing. Books of sentiment, novels, and tender poetry, 
are her greatest favourites. This kind of rcailing 
has increased the natural warmth and sensibility of 
her mind : it has given her romantic notions of life, 
and particularly warm and passionate ideas about 
love. The attachment of lovers^ the sweet union of 
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hearts, and hallowed sympathy of souls, are contina- 
ally pictured In her mmd. Philemon, a distant rela- 
tion of Amanda" Sf happened to pay a visit to Bell' 
JUld. Amanda^ ^ romantic notions had hitherto heen 
gcperaU and had no object to fix upon. But it ts 
difficult to have warm feelings long, without di- 
recting them to some object. After a short ac- 
quaintance, Philemon became very particular in 
his attentions. to her. Amanda was not displeased 
with them ; on the contrary, she thougnt shie 
saw in him all those good qualities which she fdt 
in her own mind. Every look that he gave» 
and crery word that he spoke contirmed her in 
this* Every thing she wished to be in a lover, 
every thing her favourite authors told her a lover 
ought to be possessed of, she believed to be in Phlle^ 
mon. Her parents perceived the situation of her 
snind. In vain did they represent to her the dangeir 
the ran, and that she had not yet acquaintance 
enoueh of Philemon to knpw any thing, with certain « 
tr, about liis character. She ascnbed these admoni- 
tions to the too great coldness and prudence of age, , 
and she disregaraed them. Thus did Amanda be^ 
lieve herself deeply enamoured with Philemon ; but it 
could not be with Philemon, for she knew little of 
him. She was the dupe of her own wishes ; and she 
deceived herself into a belief that she was warmly 
attached to him, when it was only an ideal being 
of her own creation that was the object of her pas- 
sion. Philemon may be worthy of the love of Aman- 
day or Amanda may be able to preserve the deception 
she is under even after marriage ; but her danger is 
apparent. 

The influence of self-deception is wonderfully 
powerful. Different as are the above persons, and 
different as their situations, all have been under its 

h 2 
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guidance. As observed above, dishonesty, lo oar 
ordinary transactions in the world, is a vice which 
only the most corrupted and abandoned are in dan- 
ger of falling into ; but that dishonesty with our* 
selves, which leads us to be our own deceivers, to be- 
come the dupes of our own prevailing possions and 
inclinations, is to be met with more or less in every 
character. Here we are» as it were, parties to the 
deceit, andy instead of wishing to guard against it, 
we become the wilUng slaves of its influence. By 
this means, not only are bad men deceived by evU 
passions into the commission of crimes, but even the 
worthiest men, by giving too much way to the best 
and most amiable feelings of the hearr, may be led 
into fatal errors, and into the most prejudicial mis- 
conduct. Did men, however, endeavour to guard 
against the influence of this self-deceit, did they 
coolly and on all interesting occasions examine into 
the principles and motives of their conduct, did they 
view themselves not under the mist and cover of pa^ 
Bion, but with the eyes of an impartial spectator, 
much might be. done to avoid the dangers I have 
pointed out* 
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N^ S6. SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1779. 



Thb first of the two followine Letters I received 
some time ago from my friend Mr. Umpbravllle ; 
and I think I need make no apology, either to him 
or my readersy for giving it a place in this day's 

MlRROH. 



My dear Sir, 
Thb moment that I found myself disengaged from 
business, you know I left the smoke and din of 
your blessed city, and hurried away to pure skies 
and Quiet at my cottage. 

I lound my good sister in perfect healthy free 
from flying rheumatic pains, agueish complaints, 
slight megrims, and apprehensions of the toothach, 
and all the other puny half-pangs that indolence u 
heir /o, and that afford a kind of comfort to the idle, 
by supplying ihem with topics of complaint and 
conversation. 

You must have heard that our spring was singu- 
larly pleasant; but how pleasant it wasjroii could not 
feel in your dusky atmosphere. My sister remarked 

that it had a.f&int resemblance of the spring in 

Although I omit the year, you may believe that 
several seasons have passed away since that ani- 
mating sra recollected by my sister. * A las 4 

* my friend,' said I^ ' seasons return, but it is only 

* to the young and the fortunate/ A tear started 
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in her eye ; yet she smiled, and resumed her tran« 

cjuiHity. 

We sauntered through the kitchen-grarden, and 

admired the rapid progress of vegetation. * Every 
thing is very forward/ said my sister ; * we must 
begin to bottle gooseberries to-morrow.' • Very 
forward, indeed,' answered I. ' This reminds mc 
of the young ladies whom I have seen lately ; they 
seemed forward enough, though a little out of 
season too.' 
It was a poor witticism ; but it lay in my way, 

and I took it up. Next morning the gardener came 

nto our break fasting-parlour : — * Madam/ said he» 

all the gooseberries are gone.*— * Gone!' cried 

my sister , * and who could be so audacious ? 
Brother, you are a justice of the peace ; do make 
out a warrant directly to search for and appre« 
bend. We^have an agreeable neighbourhood in- 
deed ; the insolence of the rabble of servants, of 
low-born purse-proud folks, is not to be endured.' 
— The gooseberries are not away,' continued the 

gardener, * they are all lying in heaps under the 
bushes ; last night's frost, and a hail-shower this 
morning, have made the crop fail.' — The crop £iil 1' 

exclaimed my sister ; * and where am I to get goose* 

* berries for bottling ? ' * Come, come, iiiy dear/ 
aid I, ' they tell me that, in Virginia, pork has a 
peculiar flavour, from the peaches on which the 
nogs feed ; you can let in your goslings to pick 
up the gooseberries ; and I warrant you, that this 
unlooked-for food will give them a reUsh far 
beyond that of any green geese of our neigh« 
hour's at the castle.'— * Brother,' replied she, 'you 
are a philosopher.' I quickly discovered that, 

while endeavouring to turn one misfortune into 

jest, I recalled another to her remembrance % for it 
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seems, thaty by a series of domestic calamities, all 
her goslings had perished. 

A very promising family of turkey chicks has at 
length consoled her for the fate of the goslings ; and 
pn rummaging her store-room, she finds that she has 
more bottled gooseberries left of last year, than will 
suffice for the present occasions of our little family. 

What shall I say of my sister ? Her understand- 
ing is excellent ; and she is religious without su- 
perstition. Great have been her misfortunes, poor 
woman ! and I can bear testimony to her fortitude 
and resignation under them ; and yet the veriest 
trifles imaginable unhinge her mind. 

That people of sense should allow themselves to 
be affected by the most trivial accidents is absurd 
and ridiculous. There are, indeed, some things, 
which, though hardly real evils, cannot fail to vex 
the wisest, and discompose the equanimity of the 
most patient ; for example, that fulsome court paid 
by the vulgar to rich upstarts, and the daily slights 
to which decayed nobility is exposed. 

I hope that your penodical essays find favour in 
the sight of the idle and frivolous. You may re- 
member I told you long ago, that I would never 
read any of them. The perusal of them could not 
make me esteem you more than I do already ; and 
it might brin? many fashionable follies to my 
knowledge, of wnich lam happily ignorant. 1 ever 

Your*s aficctioaately, 

Edwd. Umphrayille. 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, Edinburgh, July 23, 1779* . 

I AM confined, by the occupations of a laborioas 
employment, to a constant residence in town. Du- 
ring the summer and autumn, however, I sometimes 
can afford a day, which I wish to spend in a jaunt 
to the country. I lived in the country, Sir, in my 
earlier days ; and whenever I hear a wood, a mea* 
jdow, or the banks of a river ^ mentioned, I always 
think of peace, of happiness, and innocence* 

This season I have had a friend in town, who, 
being an idle man, is a great maker of parties. Among 
others, he contrives to get people together of a 
Saturday or a Sunday , to go and dine in the country* 
which he says, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh^ 
affords some of the most beautiful and romantic 
scenes he ever saw. Last Saturday I was asked to 
join in one of his parties of this sort ; to whichf 
being a lover of rural scenes, as I mentioned before, 
I readily consented. 

My friend had the ordering of every thing on 
our expedition. The carriages he had bespoke 
did not arrive at the place of meeting till near an 
hour after the time appointed ; and, when they did 
come, we had another houl* to wait for our con- 
ductor, who, having sat up at a town-party till 
iive that morning, was not willing to be disturbed 
till mid- day. 

We arrived at the place of our destination be- 
twixt two and three. I immediately proposed a 
walk, to enjoy the beauty of the fields, and the 
purity of the air ; but my proposal was overruled, 
trom the consideration of the near approach of 
£ttneri some of the company likewise obsenringf 
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that the evening was the properest time for walking 
in this hot weather. Mean time a cup was calltd 
for, which in the same hot weather was pronounced 
vastly pleasant, and my friend declared was more 
refreshing to him than the purest air under heaven. 

Dinner was soon after brought in, which con- 
sisted of a profusion of meat, ill drest, and served 
up in a slovenly style. This, however, was a country - 
dinner, and people were not to be nice in the country. 
So w^e sat, enjoying the pleasures of the country, 
amidst the steams of greasy broth, rusty ham, and 
stinking mutton ; our ears delighted with the jingle 
of bells, and the hallooing of guests in the stair- 
case, which were very ineffectually answered by the 
bustle of an awkward waiter, and a fat hoiden of a 
chambermaid. 

When the table-cloth was removed, our con- 
ductor, who said he found himself much the better 
for his dinner, called for the landlord, and desired 
him to send in a particular sort of wine, the flavour 
of which he highly commended. An old prover- 
bial recipe was cited to him, by a red-faced gentle- 
man at the bottom of the table, which signifies that 
a man should drink a bottle to-day, as a cure for the 
effects of two or three drunk yesterday. *Twaa 
a prescription very much suited to the inclination 
or my friend, who declared, after having drunk a 
bottle of it, that he never was better in all his life. 
Nobody mentioned the evening being a proper time 
iox 9vaUnng; so we sat till our carriages were at 
the door, and till we dispatched four last bottles 
after their arrival. The post-boys, whose patience 
needed some cordial to maintain it, were busy in 
their way below ; so that, when at last we got into 

the chaises, they were as drunk as drunk as 

we were. The carriage in which another gentle- 
man' and I were placed was overturned about a 
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mile from town : I escaped with a Bprained ancle ; 
but my friend had his collar-bone brolLe. 

Now, Mr Mirror, I incline to think» that a 
man may find a bad dinner, and get drunk after it, 
just as well in tovm as in the country; and, in the 
first case, he will have the advantage of saving his 
bones, the chaise-hire, and the tax upon post-horses. 

I am, &c. 

ClTIS. 
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No thinking man will deny, that travelling into 
foreign countries is, in certain situations, attended 
with many and great advantages. It polishes the 
manners of the courtier, enlarges the views of the 
statesman, and furnishes the phdosopher with a more 
extensive field of observation, and enables him to 
form more certain conclusions with regard to the 
nature and character of man. At the same time, I 
have often been disposed to doubt, how far it is an 
eligible thing for a private gentleman, without ta« 
lents and inclination for public life, to spend much 
of his time abroad, to acquire a relish for foreign 
manners, and a taste for the society of a set of meot 
with whom neither his station nor his fortune en- 
title him to associate in the after-part of his life 
The following letter on this subject may perhaps be 
acceptable to my readers. 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR» 

Most of your predecessors have favoured the 
public with speculations on travelling ; and they 
have been at paias to point out the abuses of it that 
from time to time have prevailed among us. In the 
Sfectatorythe absurdity of a fond mother and mother's 
cvm son going together to make the tour of Europe, 
in order to learn men and things, is exposed in a very 
masterly manner. If I have not been misinformed, 
that admirable essay was the production of a young 
man, who afterwards, by his great talents and emi- 
nent virtues, added dignity to the highest office in 
the law of England^ which he filled many years with 
the entire approbation of all eood men. 

In the World, the folly of sending an ignorant 
booby to travel, who looked with contempt on the 
French and Italians^ because they did not speak 
Engitjhf is held up to ridicule in a vein of wit, and 
with an ele^nce of expression, that mark the com- 
positions ot the Earl of Chesterfield, 

A correspondent' in your own paper has pointed 
out the fatal effects of a practice, unknown till 
within these few years, of sending boys to foreign 
schools, or academies, where, according to his ac- 
count of the matter, they learn nothing but vice 
and folly. 

Although travelling has proved equally fatal to 
me, my case is very different from any of those I 
have mentioned : I shall, therefore, take the liberty 
to ^st an account of myself, from which you and 
your readers will be best able to judge, whether 
making what is called the grand tour be an advisable 
thing for persons in my circumstances and utvk- 
ation. 
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I am the only son of a gentleman of fortune and 
family. My father, who was himself a man of 
letters, wbhed to give mt a liheral education, and 
was desirous to unite the solidity of the ancient 
system with that ease and grace, which, of late, have 
been cultivated so much, and which, by some, have 
been thought the most esseatial of all acquirements. 
Soon after my twentieth year my father died, leav- 
ing me possessed of a family estate of a thousand 
pounds a-year, and (1 hope I may say it without 
vanity) with as great a share of knowledge at 
any of my contemporaries could boast of. The 
tour of Europe was the only thing wanting to 
complete my education. Intimately acquamted 
with the celebrated characters of antiquity, and an 
enthusiastic admirer of their virtues, I longed to 
visit Lafyt to see the spot where Sctpio triumphed, 
where Citsar fell, where Cicero harangued. Full 
of these ideas, I set out on my travels ; and, after 
passing some time in France, I proceeded to Rome* 
For a while, antiquity was my great object, and 
every remain of Roman greatness attracted my at- 
tention. Afterwards musicf of which I had always 
been a lover, and fainting, for which I acquired a 
taste in Itafy, occupied much of my time ; but, 
whilst engaged in these fdvourite pursuits. I did 
not neglect any opportunity of mingling in so- 
ciety with the natives, and of observing their man- 
ners and customs. I lived too on the most inti- 
mate footing with the British at the different courts 
I visited ; and I doubted not that the friendships 
1 then formed with men of the first distinction in 
my own country, would be as lasting as they ap- 
peared to be warm and sincere. If the pleasures m 
wh ch we indulged, and which, by degrees, came 
to occupy almost the whole of my time, sometimes 
bordered on the licentious, they were at least it* 
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tended with an elegance, which, in some measure, 
disguised the deformity of vice. - 

Various reasons^ which it is needless now to men- 
tion, at length constrained me to return home. As I 

approached my seat in the county of , I felt 

a tender satisfaction at the thought of revisiting those 
scenes where I had spent so many happy days in the 
* early morn of llfey and of seeing again the com- 
panions of my youthful sports, many of whom I 
knew had settled in the country, and lived on their 
estates in my neighbourhood. My arrival was no 
sooner known than they flocked to welcome me 
home. The friends of my father, and their sons, 
my old companions, were equally sincere and warm 
in their compliments ; but, though I was pleased 
with their attachment , I could not help being dis- 
gusted with the blunt plainness of their manners. 
Their conversation usually turned on subjects in 
which I could not possibly be interested. The old 
got into keen political debate, or dissertations on 
farming ; and the young talked over their last fox- 
chase, or recited the particulars of their last de- 
bauch. If I attempted to give the conversation a 
different turn, they remained silent, and were alto- 
gether incapable to talk of those subjects on 
which I had been accustomed to think and to 
speak. If I mentioned the Gahriellty or the Mtg" 
noUs, they were as much at a loss as I was when 
they Joined in praising the notes of ^uno or of 
Jovfier ; if the proportions of the Venus de Medtcts 
were talked of, one would perhaps ask, what a 
dead beauty was good for ? another would swear, 

that, in his mind, Polly was a better-made 

girl thau any heathen goddess, dead or alive. 

By degrees my neighbours gave me up alto- 
gether. They complained that I was a strange 
UUuWy who hated companyy and had aa ciq>u<vql ^£ 

vot. xxxvi. m 
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life. I confffts I was rather pleated with their neg- 
lecty and in my own mind preferred solitude to 
such society ; but solitude at leneth became irk- 
some, and I longed again to mmgle in society. 
With that view I went to the races at EtRnhurrbf 
where I was told I should meet with all the poute 
people of this country. The night I arrived^ I ac- 
companied to the assembh a female relation, almost 
the only acquaintance I had in town. If yoti, Mr. 
MiaROR, be a frequenter of pubh'c pUcet, I need 
not tell you. how much | was strucK on entering 
the room. Dark, dirty, mean, offensive to every 
sense, it seemed to resemble a large bam, rather 
than a room allotted for the reception of polite 
company. I had no sooner entered, than I waf 
hurried along by the crowd to the farther end of the 
hall, where tne first thing that caught my eye was 
an old |lady, who, it seems, presided for the night, 
and was at that instant employed in distributing 
tickets, to ascertain the order in which the ladies 
were to dance. She was surrounded by a cluster of 
persons of both sexes, all of whom spoke at the 
same time, and some of them, as I thought, with 
a voice and gesture rather rough and vehement. 

This important part of the ceremonial being at 
length adjusted, the dancing began. My conductress 
asked me, if I did not think the ladies, in general, 
handsome ? I told her (and that without any com- 
pliment) that I thought them more than commonly 
beautiful ; < but metninks,' added I, * the gentle- 

* men are not, either in dress or appearance, such 

< as I should haveexpected.'— <Oh,'replied shey^have 

< a little patience, tne men of fashion are not yet 

* come in ; this being the first day of the races, 

* they are dining with the stewards/ I had not 
time to make any observation on the ptx>prietT of 
allowing ladies to go unattended to a palmc places 
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to watt four hours there In expectation of the gen- 
tlemen With whom they were to dance ; for, at 
that instanty a loud noise at the lower end of the 
hall attracted my notice. * There they come,' said 
she ; and I soon peiceived a number of young gen* 
tlemen stacrgering up the room, all of them flustered, 
some of them perfectly intoxicated. Their beha« 
viour (I forbear to mention the particulars) was 
such as might be expected. 

In a few da^s I was quite satisfied with the 
amusements of EiUnburgh^ and with pleasure 

retired once more to my solitude at • 

There, however, I again fell a sacrifice to ennui s 
I could contrive no way to fill up my time. After 
passing two * or three tedious years, I resolved to 
make one effort more, and set out for London^ in 
hopes of meeting those friends with whom I had 
lived so happily abroad, and in whose society I now 
expected to receive pleasure without allay. 

Upon inquiry, I round that almost all my friends 
were in town, and next morning sallied forth to 
wait upon them. But nowhere could I gain ad« 
mittance. It did not occur to me that those doors, 
which, at Ronu or Naflet^ flew open at my ap- 
proach, could, at LondoUf be shut against me. I 
therefore concluded I had called at an improper 
tinie, and that the hours of London (with which I 
was but little acquainted) differed from those we 
had been accustomed to abroad. 

In that belief, I went to the Opera in the even- 
ing. I had not been there long before Lord » 
happened to come into the very box where I was. 

With Lord I had lived in habits of the most 

intimate friendship, and, in a less pubUc place, I 
should have embraced him with open arms. Judge 
then of my astonishment, when he received my 
comph'ments withthe coldness of the most perfect in* 
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difference. It is needless to run through the mor- 
tifying detail. From all my friends I met with 
much the same reception. One talked of the bu- 
siness of pirliament, another of his engagements at 
the Sf avoir Vforfy or the Coterie. The Duke of 

, who then filled one of the great offices of 

state, alone seemed to retain his former sentiments. 
One day he took me into his closet, and, after some 
general conversation, solicited my interest in the 

conntv of , for Mr. • I told him 

that my engagements to the other candidate were 
such, that I could not possibly comply with his 
request. He seemed perfectly satisfied, and we 
parted on the best terms ; but from that day forth, 
his Grace never happened to be at home when I 
did myself the honour of calling on him. 

Chagrined and mortified, I returned to SeoikuuL 
When I had got wiihin a hundred miles of my own 
house, I observed, from the road, a gentleman's 
seat, the beauty and elegance of which struck me 
so much, that I stopped the carriage, and asked 
the post-boy to whom it belonged ? * To Mr. Man* 
• /y, ' said he. « What, Charfei Manly > ' Before 
I could receive an answer^ my friend appeared in a 
field at a little distance. Manly and I had been edu- 
cated at the same school, at the same university, 
and had set out together to make the tour of Em- 
rope, Bat after we had been some time in Prance ht 
was called home, by accounts that his father lav 
dangerously ill. From that time a variety of acci- 
dents had prevented our meeting. We now met as 
if we had parted but yest«rday ; with the same free- 
dom, the same wannth, the same glow of friendship! 
heightened if possible by our long separation. 

During my siay at his house, I told him all my 
distresses, all my disappointments. When I had 
done, * To be plain with you, my friend,' said he« 
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I cannot help thinking that most of your disap- 
pointments must be imputed to yourself. Your 
long residence abroad, and your attachment to 
foreign manners, has led you to judge rather has- 
tily of your countrymen. Had you been less rash, 
you might have discovered virtues in your neigh- 
bours that would} in some measure, have made up 
for the want of that high polish and refinement 
which they cannot be expected to possess. From 
what you saw at Edinburgh in the hurry of a race 
weeii and from the behaviour of a set or men, who 
think that fashionable distinction consists in in- 
dulgence in low pleasures and gross amusements, 
you have drawn conclusions equally unfavourable 
and unjust* I know from experience, that no- 
where are to be found men of more agreeable con- 
versation, or women more amiable and respectable. 
Your late disappointment, in the reception you 
met with from your foreign friends, proceeds from 
a mistake not uncommon, from confounding that 
companionship, so apt to produce a temporary 
union among young men, when engaged in the 
same pleasures and amusements, with real fricndr 
ship, which seldom or never has been found to 
subsist between men differing much in rank and 
condition, and whose views and objects in life do 
not in some measure coincide.' 
1 am now, Mr. Mikror, fully convinced of the 
truth of Manly^B observations ; and am every day 
more and more satisfied, that it is a misfortune for 
a private gentleman, who means to pass his days in 
his native country, to become attached to foreign 
tnanners and foreign customs, in so considerable a 
degree, as a long residence abroad, in the earlier 
period of Ufei seldom fails to produce. 

1 9m, kc. 
M Alonzo. 

^3 
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Feniam damus petimuspe vicisstm. 

HOR. . 

The mutual complaints of Mr. and Mrs. GoA/, 
which have been communicated in a former paper^ 
together with some complaints of si'nilar family* 
distresses, which I have received from other Cor- 
respondents, often remind me of the happy effects 
wliich my friends Horatio and Emilia have expe- 
rienced from an opposite temper and conduct. 

Horatio J though he obtained a very liberal edu- 
cation, lived till the age of twenty- five almost en- 
tirely in the country. The small fortune which he 
inherited from his father being about this time 
increased by his succeeding to a distant relation, he 
afterwards spent some years in this city, in London, 
and in making the usual tour on the continent. 

Soon after his return, he married the young and 
beautiful Emilia, to whom he had become warmly 
attached, not so much on account of her beauty, as 
from an expression of a sweet, though lively temper, 
which marked her countenance— which, when ad» 
mitted to a more intimate acquaintance, he found 
to be justified by her conversation and manners. 

Emilia^ father was addicted to pleasure and cx« 
pence, and her mother, though more accomplished, 
of a similar disposition.~-In their family she had 
been accustomed to a life of more than ordinary 
gaiety. 

Though Horatio felt, in all its extent, that pai« 
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ch is nowise favourable to a just estimation 
:ter^ these circumstances had not escapjpd 
e, and he failed not to observe that Em&^ 
tired a stronger attachment to the pleasured 
3 life, than was either nght in itself^ or 
! to that preference for domestic society, 
[uict of a country life, which he had always 
which he still wished to grratify. 
icc, however, of acquainting EmiBa with 
in these particulars, he judged it better to 
mjoy that style of life to which she had 
ustomcd, not doubting, from the natural 
se and sweetness of her disposition, that her 
e might gradually be corrected ; and that at 
;ldfW)m time to time fall under her obser. 
might contribute to the change, 
ok up his residence, therefore, in town; 
igh Emilia went into company, and fre- 
public places more than he could have 
le complied with her inclination in these par- 
partook of her amusements when he was 
(sarily engaged, and, when he did so, care- 
ided betraying that indifference or disgust 
r often felt. 

Horatio^ however, gave way to the taste 
If he never lost the inclinationi nor neg- 
e means, of reforming it. 
it the gaiety to which she had been ac* 
1, Emilia had early formed a taste for the 
nriters, both of this country and of France ; 
lame sensibility and delicacy of mind, which 
admire them, made her no less sensible 
eauties of a polished and refined conver- 
It was this which l^ad first gained the af- 
of Horatio ; it was to this he trusted for 
the reformation he desired* 
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He was at pains, therefore, to cultivate and en • 
courage this h'terary taste in Emilia, — He frequently 
took occasion to turn the conversation to subjects 
of literature, and to dwell on the beauties, or men- 
tion the striking passages, of this or that author ; 
and would often engage Emilia in a fine poem, an 
affecting tragedy, or an interesting novel, wheui- 
but for that circumstance, she would have been ex« 
hausting her spirits at a ball, or wasting the night 
at cards. ^ ^ • 

Nor was he less studious in forming her taste for 
company than for books. Though he had never 
aimed at an extensive acquaintance, Horatio enjoyed 
the friendship of several persons of both sexes en- 
dowed with those elegant manners, and that deli- 
cate and cultivated understanding, which render 
conversation at once agreeable and instructive* 

Of these friends he frequently formed parties at 
his house. Emilia^ who had the same disposition 
to oblige, which she, on all occasions, experienced 
from him, was happy to indulge his inclinations in 
this particular ; and, as she was well qualified to 
bear a part in their conversation, and of a mind 
highly sensible of its charms, these parties gradually 
became more and more agreeable to her. 

In this manner, her books, the conversation of 
select companies, and the care of her children, 
which soon became a most endearing office to the 
tender and feeling heart of Emilia, furnished her 
with a variety of domestic occupations ; and as these 
gradually led her to go less into mixed company and 
public amusements, she began to lose her habitual 
reh'sh for them. As she easily observed how agree- 
able this change was to the taste of Horatio, that 
circumstance gave her mind more and more a do- 
mestic turn. 

The same delicacy from which he at first gave 
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Y to her taste for company and public amuse- 
Qt$, made Horatio avoid shewing that preference 
ich he entertained for a country life. 
For some time he was entirely silent on the sub- 
:. Though he now and then made excursions 
the country, it was only occasionally when his 
iness rendered it necessary ; and, though Emilia 
Id not but observe that the manner in which he 
Bed his time there, in adding to the beauties of 
place, and in an easy intercourse with a few 
l^nbours, was highly agreeable to him ; he never 
tressed an inclination of fixing his general rest- 
icc in the country, or even of her accompanying 
I in his occasional visit to Rosedale. 
3is visits became, however, gradually more fre- 
nt ; and, as they generally continued for some 
iks, those little absences gave a sort of pain to 
iRa^ to whom no society was now so agreeable as 
t of Horatio ; she became desirous of accompa* 
ng him to the country. 

rhcir first visits were short, and at considerable in- 
rals ; but as he omitted no means of rendering 
(n iagreeable to htr, she seldom left it without 
ret, and was often the first to propose their re- 
u 

It length Emilia, who now observed that her 
band was no whtre so happy as in the country, 
kad herself come to feel the same predilection 
the calm cheerfulness and innocent a^nusementt 
I country life, took occasion to acquaint him 
li this chknge in her sentiments, and to express 
same inclination, which, she was persuaded, he 
ntained, of abandoning a town lite> and fixing 
r constant residence at Rosedale, 
i. proposal so agreeable to Horatio was readily 
iplied with ; and Emilia and he have ever since 
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pissed their time in that delightful retreat, occu- 
pied with the education of their children, the ini« 
provement of their place, and the society of a few 
fnends, equally happy in themselves, and beloved hy 
all around them. 

Thus has Horatio, the gentleness of whose mind 
is equal to the strength of his understanding, by a 
prudent as well as delicate complacency, gpmduuly 
effected that change which an opposite conduct 
might have failed of producing ; and which, at 
the same time, would probably have been the 
source of mutual chagrin, and rendered both him 
and his wife unhappy* 

Nor was the reformation solely on her part. By 
leading him to partake in company and amusements, 
EtmUa was the means of correcting the natural re» 
serve of Horatio^^ manner % and as the example of 
his plain though animated conversation led her some- 
times to moderate the vivacity and sprightliness of 
hers, which sometimes approached towards levity | 
so her vivacity communicated an aereeable gaiety 
and cheerfulness to the discourse of Horatio. 

If, in the above account, I have pointed out more 
strongly the effects of complacency in Horatio xIml 
in Emilia, it ought to be remembered, that this 
virtue is much seldomer to be met with in the one 
sex than the other. A certain pride attends the 
firmness of men, which makes it generally much 
more difficult for them to acquire this complacency 
of temperi which it always requires much discipline, 
and often the rod of adversity and disappointment, 
to subdue. 

If men truly possess that superiority of under* 
standing over women, which some of them seem to 
suppose, surely this use of it is equally ungenerous 
and imprudent. They would, I imagine, shew thai 
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superiority much more effectually, in endeavouring 
to imitate the amiable gentleness of the female 
character, and to acquire, from a sense of its pro- 
priety, a virtue^ for which, it must be allowed, that 
the other sex is more indebted to their original 
constitution. 

If women, as we sometimes allege, are too apt 
to connect the idea of pride, and hardness of man- 
ners, with that of ktiowledge and ability, and, on that 
account, often shew a preference to more superficial 
accomplishments ; the men, who value themselves 
for knowledge and abilities, ought to look into 
their own conduct for the cause, and, imitating the 
behaviour of Horatio, endeavour to shew that a 
man's feelings need not be the less delicate for being 
under the direction of a sound judgment ; and that 
he who best knows the female character, and will 
pttt the highest value on its excellence, is also the 
most likely to make allowance for a difference of 
taste, and to bear with those little weaknesses with 
which he knows all human excellence to be often 
accompanied. 

O 
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£x otto plus negotii quam ex negotio babemtts. 

Vet. ScnoL ad Ennium in Ipbigeo. 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

8IR9 
I AM one of that numerous tribe of men, whom your 
predecessor, T&e Spectator, has distinguished by the 
appellation of Loungers, an innocent harmless race, 
who are remarkable for no one offensive quality, ex- 
cept a mortal antipathy at Time; which, as that 
author says, and we are willing to allow, we study 
all possible means of killing and destroying. This 
confession, Sir, of one particular species of malevo- 
lence we are not at all ashamed to make, since the 
persecution of our adversary is so avowed and noto- 
rious, as fully to justify every kind of revenge which 
we can mediate. Wc consider Time, Sir, as a sort 
of incubus, or day night-mare, a malignant being, 
who, iiie the old man of the sea, iu the j^rabian Tales, 
fastens himself upon our shoulders, presses with into- 
lerable weight, and sticks so close^ that oftentimes 
an unhappy victim of his malice is fain to rid himself 
of his oppressor at the expence of his life. It is not 
then surprising that it should be the constant study 
of us, who are infested by this monster, to try every 
probable scheme for his destruction. 

Now, Sir, as in a long-continued war, the military 
genius is sharpened by exercise, destructive inven- 
tions are multiplied, and a variety of artful dispoii* 
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inanGeuvres, and stratagems are found out^ 
the great masters of the science^ Folard, Puy» 
md SaxCf are careful to record for the benefit 
Igerent posterity : so I, in like manner, who 
ny years have maintained an obstinate warfare 
y mortal enemy^ have not only put in practice 
common and most approved modes of attack 
Fence, so as precisely to ascertain the respec- 
:rit of each, but I flatter myself with having 
ired several artful devices^ and ingenious plans, > 
sufficiently prove my own masterly skill in the 
, and which I can recommend to the practice 
brother loungers, from repeated experience of 
[ficacy* 

ve made so great a proficiency in this useful 
at it was for several years a darling project of. 
) digest my knowledge into a regular system ; 
en, in the prosecution of this great design, I 
tt the length of forming a complete title-page^ 
d entered upon the consideration of the plan, 
rangement of the work, I found a necessity of 
►nine my project, from the immense variety of 
which presented itself to my view, as well as 
n unhappy infirmity under which I have la* 
. from my youth, a sort of lethargic disorder 
totally unfits me for reading or writing more 
alf an hour at a time. 

, Sir, that the world may not be entirely depriv« 
he fruits of my talents and experience, I have 
lined to send you some of my detached notes. 
Few observations occasionally sec down as ma- 
while the work I have mentioned was in con« 
tion. These, Sir, as you seem to have a pretty 
>r vn-iring, you may, in your own way of pen- 
speculations, enlarge and improve upon ; or» 
. should think proper to follow out my desigii 

• XXXTl. M 
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of a complete treatise on the subject^ you have my 
full permission. 

The philosophers say, CogitOf ergo sum; I thinks 
therefore I exist. Now^ as the sense of our own 
existence is the most disagreeable of all reflections to 
us lounging philosophers ; it follows, that, in order 
to rid ourselves of that most uneasy sensation, we 
must endeavour aa mtch as possible to banisli all 
thought. 

To attain this important end, there are various 
means, according to the variety of tastes. To escape 
from his own thoughts, one lounger betakes himself 
to his bottle, another to the gaming-table, and a 
third to a mistress. That these methods arc fre- 
quently successful must be presumed, since the great- 
est adepts so generally employ them. Neverthelen^ 
I must be excused for hinting a very few objectiont 
which have occurred in the course of my own prac* 
tice. 

As an antidote to the cares of life, and sovereigo 
opiate for the miseries of thought and reflection^ 
there is no medicine which has acquired an equal re« 
put at ion with a flask of good wine. But most 
opiates serve only as temporary palliatives, and some^ 
while they give immediate relief, are known to in- 
crease the disease. I am afraid we must apply to 
the pleasures of the bottle, what, with a slight altera- 
tion, was said by a wise ancient : ' Joy may endure 
< for a night, but heaviness (too surely) cometh in 
• the morning.* 

Gamin?, too, though a very genteel occupation, 
must be allowed to approach rather too near to the 
drudgery of real business. The labour of thought 
which it requires, and the turbulence of contending 
passions, are certainly inimical to that tranquil indif- 
ference in which we loungers place our supreme feli- 
city. 
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Although 1 am well acquainted with all the argu- 
ments in favour of gallantry^ and allow them to have 
a great deal of weight, I cannot help thinking, that, 
when considered with a view to our fraternity, it is 
subject to many inconveniences. Even under the 
management of the most prudent, it cannot be de- 
nied, that it leads to situations in which the peace 
and quiet so necessary in the life of a lounger, are 
disturbed and broken ; or leaves him in others that 
reader the presence of his great adversary, Time^ 
more than usually irksome. 

To constitute a complete lounger, it is necessary 
that he should be a man of taste. Reading, though, 
as a food, it is gross and of hard digestion, may be 
taken with much advantage, in small doses, both as 
a cordial, and as an opiate. For the former of ihese 
purposes, I would recommend a complete set of jest, 
books from yoe Miller and the Medley of Fun, down 
to J^otnsoniana ; for the latter, most of the new no- 
vels. I would likewise advise the taking in all the 
magazines and reviews. Those, besides the very 
considerable amusement in cutting up their leaves, 
enable a gentleman, by the most compendious means, 
to form a complete judgment of any author, in any 
science^ and to decide upon his merits in any com- 
pany, with that proper confidence which represses 
all opposition of opinion. 

An ingenious author of this age * has lately de- 
monstrated, that it is possible to acquire a critical 
taste in any of the fine arts, without the smallest por- 
tion of natural genius ; and it must be acknowledged, 
that his theory is proved by the example of most mo- 
lem critics. Among these arts, I would particularly 
-ecommend, as most profitable to the lounger, the 

* Mr. Webb. See Preface to his Inquiry into the Beautiii 
>f Painting, &c 

V 2 
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acqaisition of a taste in music. After acquiring a 
good tastCy it will be an easy matter to obtain a pro- 
ficiency in the practice of the science ; and of this 
the advantage is very great. I have the honour to 
know several very accomplished gentlemen, who, 
with no other companion that their violin, are able 
to fiddle away a complete summer's day with much 
comfort and delight. 

The occupations I have hitherto mentioned, it 
will be observed, are chiefly of the domestic kind. 
I could enumerate a variety of schemes for the de- 
struction of time without doors. These, however, 
are so generally known, that it were superfluovs to 
dwell upon them. In the morning tht political 
lounger betakes himself to his coffee-house, the lite> 
rary lounger to his bookseUer's shop, the saontcrer 
to the public walks, the dreamer to his usval occa« 
pation of counting the sig^-posts. In the evening, 
clubs, card-parties, and public places, furnish a ren- 
dezvous for loungers of all denominations. 

Besides these I have already mentioned, I could 
easily. Sir, communicate a variety of other approved 
schemes and ingenious devices ; but I shall, for the 
present, content myself with barely hinting at one 
other expedient^ though I am aware that its vulgari- 
ty will not permit it to be often employed by people 
of taste and fashion. It must be acknowledged that 
the most effectual of all methods of kiUing time, ii 
by serious business or occupation. This is the great 
secret by which many thousands of the vulgar nerd 
jog on through life with much composure^ nay even 
seeming satisfaction, while those who constitute the 
polite world are put to a variety of shifts to compass 
what the others attain without seeking after. Now, 
as a capital painter may sometimes conceive a happy 
idea from the daubing of a sign-post, so the lounger, 
though he disdain to follow so mean an example at 
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that of the plodding sons of industry^ niay^ neverthe- 
less, derive from it a very profitable lesson. When 
any piece of business necessarily obtrudes itself, let 
him consider, that it would be highly improvident 
to dispatch or execute in one hour, or in one day, 
what, with a little prudent management, may easily 
furnish occupation for twenty. Thus, when a loun- 
ger begins to write a letter, it may very reasonably 
employ him for a month, the ranging of his h'brary 
may give him a hurry of business for a year, and 
clearing accounts with his steward is the work of a 
lifetime. 

These, Sir, are a few of the materials for that 
^eat design above mentioned, from which it is easy 
to form a judgment both of the copiousness and im<« 
tNHtanee of the subject. As that scheme, however^ 
IS now laid aside, I take the liberty of sending you 
these imperfect hints, in hopes (as many modest 
authors express themselves) that they may prompt 
an exertion of genius from some abler pen. 

I am^ Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

ESYCHUS* 

P. S* Your correspondent, in your 14th Num- 
ber, 9etlns to possess niany of the talents requisite 
for such an undertaking. 



wj 
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^uin ubi se a vulgo et scene in secreta remormU 
Virtus Scipiadx et mitts safientia L£li ; 
Nugari cum ilh, et discincti ludere, donee 
Decoqueretur olus, soliti. 

HOR. 

I HATE heard^ a story of an eminent philosopher 
who was invited to dine and spend the evening with 
some of the most distinguished men for learning and 
genius of the age in which he lived. Dinner being 
over, the conversation took a Hght and easy turn. 
While a cheerful glass went round, the common 
topic of the time, the Joke of the day, or the occa« 
sional pleasantry of the minute, filled up their dis* 
course. The philospher, whose mind was constantly 
occupied with abstract studies and inquiries, took 
little share in the conversation, and felt no pleasure 
in it. Afer having sat a considerable time, one of 
the company proposed that they should take a game 
at cards. Although they played for a tnfle, the 
philosopher refused to join in the party, and it was 
made up without him. While they were thus en- 
gaged, he retired to a comer of the room, took out 
his pocket-book and pencil, and began to write. 
Upon being asked what he was writing ? he answer- 
td, that he had conceived high expectations of the 
instruction and entertainment he was to receive firom 
the conversation of so many eminent and distinguish- 
ed men ; that he had resolved, before became amon? 
them, to take notes of what passed, lest he should 
forget it ; and that this was now his occupation. 
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The conipanyy considering the manner in which 
they had been employed, lelt the rebuke, and were 
made a little uneasy by it. 

People may think differently of this story. I, for 
my part, think the philosopher to blame, and that 
the company were m no respect the objects of cen- 
sure. I have long been of opinion, that one of the 
most important lessons to be learned in life, is that 
of being able to trifie upon occasion. No character 
can possibly be more contemptible than that of a 
talking, empty, giggling fool, who is incapable of 
fixing his attention upon any thing that is import- 
mnt, and whose mind, like a microscope, sees only 
what is little, and takes in nothing that is great. 
But no character can be more respectable than that 
of a man of talents, whose thoughts are often em- 
ployed upon the great and important objects of life, 
but who can nevertheless unbend his mind, and be 
imused with easy and simple recreations. A man, 
by taking false and improper views of life, may bring 
himself to think, that even those objects which are 
reckoned great and important, are, m reality, little ; 
.the projects of ambition, the desire of fame, even the 
pursuits of study^ may sink before him ; and, to 
•uch a man, the ordinary recreations of the world 
must appear too small to engage his attention. But, 
' *twere to comider too curiously to consider so** He 
who thinks rightly, and adapts his mind to the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed, will soon be con- 
vinced, that, as activity and employment were in- 
tended for us, so we ought to be interested by the 
different objects around us. The projects of an 
honest ambition, if not carried too far, the desire of 
being thought well of, if kept within proper bounds, 
mpd the seardi after knowledgre, if it does not lead 
to arrogance and conceit, will appear suited to our 
nature, and objects upon which it is right that wc 
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should fix our attention. In the same manner, it 
will appear proper that the mind, when there is place 
for ity should unbend and allow itself to be aroused 
by those other objects which, compared with those 
of ambition, fame, or study, may appear little or tri- 
flinff. 

The mind is very apt to receive a strong cast firom 
the manner in which it is employed. When a man 
is constantly engaged in somethmg which requires 
great study and application, which figures as an im- 
portant object, and which agitates and interests him, 
he is in danger of acquiring a hardness of temper 
which will make him disagreeable, or a tone of mind 
which will render him incapable of going through 
the common duties of life as a friend^ a relation^ or a 
parent. Nothing will preserve him from these bad 
consequences so much as his taking advantage of an 
idle hour, and allowing himself to be unbent with 
recreations of an easy, and in themselves of a frivolous 
nature. This will not only afford him an agreeable 
relaxation, but will give his mind a gentleness and a 
sweetness which all the hardness of application, and 
all the agitation of his employments, will not be able 
to destroy. 

There is no anecdote in antiquity which I have 
read with greater pleasure than that of Scipio and 
Laelius, related by the eloquent pen of Cicero, and 
put into the mouth of Crassus : Sape ex socero meo 
audivi (says Crassus in the dialogue de Oratore) anil 
is diceret, socerum suum Laliumy semper fere cum Sciptom 
iolitum ruslicari, eosque incredibtliter repuercucere esse 
solitos, cum rus ex urle^ tanquam e vincuUs . evolavissent, 
Non qudeo dicere de talihus virisy sed }fnen ita sold 
narrare Scdvo/a, conchas eos et umblUcos ad Caietam ei 
ad Laurentum legere consuesse, et ad omnem animi remis* 
stonem ludumque descenders Sic enim se res habet, ut 
quemadmodum volucres vidctmUf procreationu atquc utU 
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r ntd eautaf Jlngere ei conitruere ntdoi ; easdem 
h cum allqutd effecerltU levanS lahoris sui cauta, 
m ac Rbere tolutas opert voUtare ; sic nottri anitni 
tihu negoiiU, aique urbano opere defessi gestiunt^ a 
vre eufituiif vacui cura aique iahore, — ' I rcmem- 
to have heard my father-in-law mention/ says 
nut * that his kinsman Lsliut^ and the great 
bi09 were frequently wont to fly from the hurry 
business and the bustle of the town to a quiet 
reat in the country, and there to grow, as it 
re, boys again in their amusements. Nay (though 
hould hardly venture to tell it of such men)) we 
X assured by Scsvola^ that at Caieta and Lauren* 
I they used to pass their time in gathering shells 
1 pebblesy unbending their minds, and amused 
h every trifle ; like birds, which, after the seri- 
i and important business of preparfng nests for 
ir young, fly sportfully about, free and disen- 
l^ed, as if to relieve themselves from their 

othing can be more truly delightful than to 
ire out the conqueror of Carthage^ who had led 
ctory the triumphant armies of the Roman statej 
ling himself with his friend Ldlius^ at Caieta or 
rentutUf in gathering shells and pebbles on the 
hore. Far from sinking their dignity in our 
lation, it adds to it ; and it must give a high 
of the elegant simplicity and virtuous tranquu- 
of mind of which the illustrious friends were 
ased, when from the cares of state, they could 
;nd to, and feel amusement in, those innocent 
limple-hearted pleasures. None but men of vir- 
and who possessed an easy and an irreproachable 
I, could have enjoyed them *. Men whose con- 
ces upbraided them> who felt the agitation of 

• See Mclffloth's Cicero's Letters. 
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bail paMionif and who were in^trdljr gnawed bjr til 
iiciiii4ti(in« of rnvy, jealouky, revenge or hatred^ cooL 
not have ttiii« itidufji^cd tbemt«lvef« They mu«i bt?) 
buiicd ihr*!! fcch'iiK», thry mui^t have got rid of ibd 
own niiiidity under \eu§ praccfuly leH simple, and kf 
Innoveut aniuiKincnU* That absorption of calm fed 
ing whiiili hard drinking pn>ducri« and that agita 
tion creaicd by deep gambigt muit have been tbci 
rcrkource. 



N. B. The Miaaoa it to be discontinued till Tiicf 
dny iUtf yth of Uecember, on which dajr will b< 
published N* LXI. and then continued^ as for 
merlyi evtry Tuciklay and (Saturday* 
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Dnamo thf late ititc?rmiMi/)n of my labours, I pail 
a viitit of i»om<; wcrks to my fiirnd Mr. i/mphraviUs 
whos«; brnrvolrticc and worth ncvrr fail to give m* 
the highest plrMiurr, a pl^auurc not IcsiK^nedi per 
hap«9 by thoite little singula ritii^s of sentiment an< 
manner, which, in Hontc former papertif I have de 
scribed that gentlentan as possessing. At his houA 
in the country, theitt appear to the greatest advant 
Buc f there they have room tu «lu^ot out at will ( and 
Ijie the old ycw*trcea In \\\% %%xiiXXi^ x>wi>x^^^ ^ 
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look a little oddy and now and then tempt one to 
smile, yet the most eccentric of them all have some- 
thing venerable about them. 

Some of my friend's peculiarities may not only be 
discovered in his manner and his discourse, but may 
be traced in his house and furniture, his garden 
and grounds. In his house are large rooms lightecl 
by small Gothic windows, and accessible only by 
dark narrow stair-cases ; they are fitted up with old 
arras, and have ceilings loaded with the massy com- 
partments of the last age, where the heads of bearded 
sages and laurelled emperors look grim and terrible 
through the cobwebs that surround them. In his 
grounds you find stiff, rectangular walks, and 
straight, narrow avenues. In his garden the yews 
and noUies still retain their primeval figures ; lions 
and unicorns guard the corners of his parterres, and 
a spread-eagle^ of a remarkable growth, has his wings 
clipped, and his talons pared, the first Monday of 
every month daring spring and summer. 

The contempt in which, to a somewhat unreason- 
able degree^ he holds modern refinement, has led hint 
to continue these antiquated particulars about him. 
The India-paper of some of his fashionable neigh- 
bours' drawing-rooms; has enhanced the value of his 
arras ; his dusky Gothic windows have been con- 
trasted to great advantage, with their Bows and Vc' 
netians ; their open lawns have driven him to the 
gloom of his avenues ; and the %ig-%ag twist of their 
walks has endeared to him the long, dull line of his 
hedged terraces. As he holds^ however, some good 
old . political tenets, and thinks^ as I have often 
heard him express himself, that every country can 
afford a king for itself, he had almost submitted to 
the modem plan of gardening a few years ago, on 
being put in mmd, that, the fashion of hedges and ter^ 
races was brought in by King WURam. 
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Buty exclusive of all those motives, on which his 
sister and I sometimes rally him, my friend, from 
the warmth of his heart, and the sensibility of his 
feelin^s^ has a strong attachment to all the ancient 
occupiers of his house and grounds, virhether they be 
of the human or the brute, the animate or inanimate 
creation. His tenants are, mostly, coeval with him- 
self ; his servants have been either in his family, or 
on his estate, from their infancy ; an old pomter, 
and an old house-dog^ generally meet him in the 
lobby ; and there is a flea-bitten horse, who, for se- 
veral years^ has been past riding, to whom he has 
devoted the grass of his orchard, and a manmr of 
good hay during the severity of winter. A withered 
stump, which, I observed, greatly incommoded the 
entry to his house, he would not suffer to be cut 
down, because it had the names of himself and some 
of his school companions cyphered on its bark ; and 
a divorce from his leathern elbow-chair, patched and 
tattered as it is, would, I am persuaded, be one of 
the most serious calamities that could befal him. 

This feeling will be easily understood by those in 
whom the business or the pleasure of the world has 
not extinguished it. That sort of relation which 
we own to every object we have long been acquainted 
with, is one of those natural propensities the mind 
v/ill al«vays experience, if it has not lost this connec- 
tion by the variety of its engagements, or the bustle 
of its pursuits. There is a silent chronicle of past 
hours in the inanimate things amidst which tney 
have been spent, that gives us back the affections, 
the regrets, the sentiments of our former days ; that 
gives us back their joys without tumult, their grie£i 
without poignancy, and produces equally from both 
a pensive pleasure, which men who have retired from 
the world, like UmpbravUlef or whom particular cir« 
cumstances have somewhat estranged from it^ will be 
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peculiarly fond of indulging. Above all others, 
those objects which recal the years of our childhood^ 
will have this tender effect upon the heart : they pre- 
sent to us afresh the blissful illusions of life, when 
Gaiety was on the wing undamped by Care, and 
Hope smiled before us unchecked by Disappoint- 
ment. The distance of the scene adds to our idea 
of its feh'city* and increases the tenderness of its re- 
collection ; 'tis like the view of a landscape by moon- 
shine ; the distinctness of object is lost, but a meU 
low kind of dimness softens and unites the whole. 

From the saro^ sort of feeling has the idea of 
Home its attraction. Fory though one's interest 
there will undoubtedly be heightened by the relation 
to persons^ yet there is, exclusive of that connection 
altogetheri a certain attachment to place and things^ 
by which the town, the house, the room in which we 
live> have a powerful influence over us. He must be 
a very dull, or a very dissipated man, who, after a 
month's absence, can open his own door without 
emotion, even though he has no relation or friend 
to welcome him within. For my part, I feel this 
strongly ; and many an evening, when I have shut 
the door of my little parlour, trimmed the fire, and 
swept the hearth, I sit down with the feelings of a 
iiriend for every chair and table in the room. 

There is, perhaps, a degree of melancholy in all 
this ; the French, who are a lively people, have, I 
think, no term that answers to our substantive Home ; 
but it is not the melancholy of a sour unsocial being ; 
on the contrary, I believe, there will always be found 
a tone of benevolence in it both to ourselves and 
others ;— I say ourselves, because I hold the sensa- 
tion of peace and friendship with our own minds to 
be one of the best preparatives, as well as one of the 
best rewards, of virtue. 

Nor has Nature given us this propensity in vaia« 

YOL. XXXVI. O 
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From this the principle of patriotism has its earliest 
source, and some of those tied are formed, which 
link the inhabitants of less favoured regions to the 
heaths and mountains of their native land. In cul- 
tivated society, this sentiment of Home cherislies the 
useful virtues of domestic life ; it opposes, to the 
tumultuous pleasures of dissipation and intempe- 
rance, the quiet enjoyments of sobriety, ceconomy, 
add family affection ; qualities which, though not 
attractive of much applause or admiration, are 
equally conducive to the advantage of the indivi^ 
dual, and the welfare of the conununity* 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR, 

When I was in Languedoc^ many years ago, I had 
an invitation to a great entertainment given by the 
Intendant. The company was very numerous ; and, 
several foreigners happening to be present, the na- 
tives vied with each other m displaying their own 
importance. The conversation chanced to turn on 
the campai^ of Marshal de Vtllart against the 
people of the Cevtnnes ; and some of the guests 
were old enough to remember the events of those 
times. 

* M. de la Tour le Colomhiery my father,* said an 
old lady, * had connections with many of the most 
* considerable Calvinists y and, after their defeat, he 
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* generouslj afforded an asylum to M. Cavalier and 

* three hundred and sixty-four of his followers. 
' They were concealed among old ruins in a large 

* forest which lay behind my father's Chateau 9 and 

* composed part of his domain. None of the ser* 

* vants of the family were let into the secret, ex- 

* cepting one of my own maids, a sensible handy 

* girl ; she and I went every day, and carried pro- 

* visions to the whole band, and we dressed the 

* wounds of such of them as had been wounded 

* in the action. We did this, day after day, for a 

* fortnight, or rather, if I remember right, for near 
' three weeks. Minute circumstances are apt to 

* escape one's memory, after an interval of many 
' years ; but I shall never forget the gratitude of 
' those poor people, and the ardent thanks which 
' they bestowed on us when they went away and 
' dispersed themselves.* 

I took the liberty of observing, that the pro- 
Txsions necessary for so many moutns might possibly 
have been missed in the family, and that this might 
have led to a discovery. ' Not at all,' replied she. 
' Feu M. mon Pere te plquoit toujours de tenir bonne 

* tahle^ c*eioit sa maroette meme [my father, who is now 

* gone, always made a point of living handsomely ; 

* that was even his hobby-horse]. But indeed I 

* recollect,' continued she, ' that we were once very 

* near being discovered. The wives of some of the 
< fugitives had heard, I know not how, that their 
' husbands lay concealed near my father's Chateau* 
^ They came and searched, and actuaUv discovered 

* the lurking place. Unfortunately tney brought 

* a good many children along with them ; and, as 

* we had no eatables fit for the little creatures, they 
' began to pule and cry, which might have alarmed 

* the neighbourhood. It liappened that M- Cava^ 

* lier^ the general of the insurgents, had been a 

02 
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• journeyman pastry cook before the war. He 
' presently made some prune tarts for the children, 
« and so quieted them. This was a proof of his 

* good-nature, as well as of his singular presence of 
' mind in critical situations. Candour obliges me 
' to bear so ample a testimony in favour of a heretic 
« and a rebel.* 

We had scarcely time to draw breath after this 
atoryy when a mean-looking elderly man said, with 
the affectation of modest dignity, ' I had the hap* 
piness to be known to M. de VtUan^ and he was 
pleased greatly to overrate my poor services. On 
a certain occasion, he did me the honour to pre- 
sent me with a horr>e of the unmixed Arabian 
breed, and a wonderful animal it was:' Then 

addressing himself to Lady W , * I much 

doubt, my Ledi^ whether it could have been 
matched m your country, so justly celebrated for 
fine women and horses. — One evening, while I 
was in garrison at Pont St. Esprit^ I took him out 
to exercise. Being in high spints and excellent 
wind, he went off at an easy gallop, and did not 
stop till he brought me to the gates of Montfielter 
[between twenty and thirty leagues distant], and 
there, to my no small surprise, 1 found the Dean 
and whole Faculty of Medicine standing in their 

fowns to receive me. The Dean made a long 
arangue in Latin, of which, to say the truth, 1 
understood not one word ; and then in name 
of his brethren, put into my hands a diploma of 
Doctor of Physicywith the usual powers of curing, 
and so forth. He would have had me to partake 
of an entertainment prepared for the occasion ; 
but I did not choose to sleep out of garrison ; so 
I just ordered my horse to be rubbed down, gave 
him a single feed, mounted again, and eot back 
to Font St, Esfrit, as they were shutting the gates. 
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* Perhaps I hnrt dwelt too long on the praises of 
' my horse ; but something must be allowed for the 
' prejudices of education ; an old horse-officer [^un 

* ancien CapHaine de Cavalerie} is naturally prolix, 
' when his horse chances to be the subject of dis* 

* course.* 

* Pray, Captain ,' said one of the company, • will 
' you giTe me leave to ask the name of your horse ?* 
—The question was unexpected : — ' Upon my 

* wordy' said he, * I do not remember his name. 

* Oh ! now I recollect ; I called him Alexandery 

* after AT. de Vtllars^ the noble donor : that M. de 

* VtMars was a great man.* ' True; but his 

* Christian name was Hector.* — ' Was it Hector f 
' then depend upon it, my horse ^had the same 

* Christian name {nom de Bapteme'] as M, de Villars.^ 

My curiosity led me afterwards to. inquire into 
the history of the jg^entleman who * always made a 

* point of living handsomely ;* and of the old 
horse-officer whom M. de Vtllars so much distin- 
guished. 

The former was a person of honourable birth, and 
had served^ as the French express it, with reputation. 
On his quitting the army, he retired to a small 
paternal estate, and lived in a decent way with most 
scrupulous ceconomy. His Chateau had been ruined 
during the wars of the League, and nothing re- 
mained of it but one turret, converted into ar pigeon 
bouse. As that was the most remarkable object on 
his estate, he was generally known by the name of 
A/, de la Tour le Colomb'ter, His mansion-house was 
little better than that of a middling farmer in the 
south of England. 1 he forest of which his daugh- 
ter spoke, was a copse of three or four acres ; and 
the ruins in which Cavalier and his associates lay 
Concealed, had been originally a place of worship 
of the Protestants^ but was demolished when those 

03 
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eminent divines^ Lewis XIV. and Madame dSr Mam*. 
Unon^ thought fit that France should be of one re« 
ligion ; and> as that edifice had not received con- 
secration from a person episcopally ordained* the 
owner made no scruple of accommodating two 
or three calves in it« when his cow-house hap-, 
pened to be crowded ; and this is all that I could 
learn of M.de la Tour le CahnMer. 

As for ' the old horse-officer»' he had served with 
eeJai in the corps established for repressing smugglers 
of^obacco. This recommended nim to the notice 
ofthe Farmers General ; and» by their interest, he 
obtained an office that gave him a seat at those 
great tables to which all the world is invited ; and 
Be had lived so very long in this station, that the 
meanness of his orig^inal seemed to have been for- 
gotten by most people^ and especially by himseld 

Those ridiculous stones which excited mirth 
when I first heard them, afterwards afforded matter 
for much serious reflection. 

It is wonderful that any^one should tell things 
impossible^ with the hope of being credited ; and 
yet the two personages, whose legends I have re- 
lated, must have enteitained that hope. 

Neither is it less wonderful that invention should 
be stretched to the utmost, in order to persuade 
mere strangers to think highly of the importance 
of the relater. 

M'* de la Tour le Colombier, and the old horse- 
officer, had not seea us before, and had h'ttle chance 
of ever seeing us a|[ain* We were the acquaintance 
of the day, entertained without affection, and 
parted from without regret ; and yet what pains 
did they take to leave on our minds the impression 
of their consequence . 

The country where this scene lay is the land of 
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the natifity of Romance ; and it is probable that 
warm suns and pure skies enliven and fertilize the 
invention of its mhabitants. But Romance, for I 
will not give it a harsher name, thrives not in the 
bleaker and more northern climates: there it is 
forced fruity without that flavour which it has in 
its own soiL 

We can as little rival the French in their ease of 
behaviour, and in the inexhaustible talent of enunci- 
ating trifles with grace, as in their CottoquuU Ro» 
mances. How do I feel for my countrymen, on q|^. 
serving them toil through a romance, compose sen- 
tence by sentence as they go on^ hesitate with the 
consciousness of doing wrong, stare like a criminal, 
at once abashed and obdurate, and at length pro- 
duce a story f s^tedious and as dull as truth I 

I am, &c. 

EUTRAPELUS. 
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CtlArare iomestka Facta, 

HOR. 
# 
The incidents attending domestic and private situ- 
ations are of all others the most apt to affect the 
heart. Descriptions of national events are too ge- 
■eral to be very interesting, and the calamities be- 
Hailing Kines and Princes too far removed from 
Mmmon life to make a deep impression. With 
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the virtues of such personages, it is netrly the same 
as WjM their sufferings ; the heroic qualities which 
^isWy ascribes to great and illustrious names, 
pMy around the imagination, but rarely touch the 
feelings, or dltect the conduct ; the humbler merits 
of ordinary life are those to which we feel a nearer 
relation ; from which, therefore, precept is more 
powrrfuUy enforced, and example more readily 
drawn. 

Mr. Hargrove is one of my earliest friends. Being 
many years younger than he, I have ever been ac* 
customed to regard him both as my guardian and 
my friend ; and the reverence with which I looked 
on him in the one character, never took from the 
tender and affectionate warmth I felt for him in 
the other. After having been, for some time, a 
good deal in the world, he retired to the country, 
where he lived with elegance and ease. His wife, 
a very amiable woman, died soon after her marriage, 
leaving one only child, a girl, to the care of whose 
education Mr. Hargrave^ after her mother's death, 
devoted his whole attention. Nature had done 
much for her ; and the instruction she received 
from an accomplished father gave her every grace 
which can adorn the female character. 

Emily Margrave was now in her twentieth year. 
Her father was advanced in life, and he began to 
feel the weaknesses of age coming &st upon htm. 
Independent of the gratification which he used to 
receive from the observation of his daughter's vir- 
tues and accomplishments, he had come to feel t 
pleasure somewhat more selfish from the advantage 
which those virtues were of to himself. Her care 
and dutiful attention were almost become necessary 
him ; and the principal pleasure he received was from 
her company and conversation. Emilyvms sensible 
of this j and though she was at pains to conceal her 
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solicitude, it was plain that her whole care centered 
in him. 

It was impossible that a girl so amiable as Simfy 
Hargrave could fail to atttact attention. Several 
young men of character and fortune became her 
professed admirers. But, though she had a sweet- 
ness which gave her a benevolent affability to all, 
she was of a mind too delicate to be easily satisfied 
in the choice of a husband. In her present circum- 
stances, she had another objection to every change 
of situation. She felt too much an xiety about her 
father, to think of any thing which could call off 
her attention from him, and make it proper to 
place any of it elsewhere. — ^With the greatest de- 
£cacy« therefore and with that propriety with which 
her conduct was always attended, she checked every 
advance that was made her ; while, at the same time, 
she was at the utmost pains to conceal from her 
father the voluntary sacrifice she was resolved to 
make on his account. 

About a month ago, I paid a visit to Mr. Har^ 
gravels family. I found him more changed than I had 
expected; the imbecilities of age, which were begin- 
ning to approach last time I had seen him, had now 
maae great advances. Formerly Mr. Hargrave used 
to be the delight of every company, and he never 
speke without instructing or entertaining. Now he 
spoke little ; when he did, it was with feebleness 
both of voice and manner. Feeling his memory 
declining, sensible that he was not so acute as 
he once was, and unable to keep up his attention 
to a continued discourse, though his understanding 
was still perfectly good, he was afraid to venture 
his opinion, or to take any decided measure. He 
was too conscious of his own infirmities ; and that 
consciousness led him to think> that hi& failure was 
greater than it really was. In this situation his 
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^vhok dependance wm upon Emify, and At was 
his only support. Never> indeed, did I see any 
thiag more lovelyy more eni^ging. To all her 
other charms> the anxious 8olicitu£ she felt for her 
father had stamped upon her countenance* 

* That expression sweet of melancholy 
' Wluch captivates the soot 

There is something in the female character which 
reouires support. That gentleness, that delicite 
sottness approaching to timidityi which forms iti 
most amiable feature, makes it stand in need of 
assistance. That support and assistance £Mf^ had 
received in the completest manner from her nther. 
— What an alteration now ! Instead of receiving 
support herself, she was obliged to g^ive it ; the was 
under the necessity of assistmg, of coonsdling, and 
of strengthening the timid resolutions of him who 
had been, in her earlier years« her instructor and 
her guide> and to whom, next to Heaven, she had 
ever looked up. Emify felt all this ; — but feeling 
took not from her the power of ailing. 

Hargrove is abundantly sensible ot his daughter's 
goodness. Her consciousness of this, and of how 
much importance her attentions are to her father, 
gives her the best consolation. 

While I was at his house, he hardly ever spoke of 
himself. Once, indeed, I remember he said to me, 

* I am become a strange being ; — even the goodness 
' of that girl distresses me ; it is too much for me 

• to bear; — it is,' added he, in a very faint and 
broken voice, * like to overwhelm me.* 

I have often remarked, that there is a perseve* 
ranee in virtue, and a real magnanimity in the 
other sex, which is scarcely to be equalled in ours. 
In the virtue of men, there are generally some con. 
eiderations, not altogether pure, attending it, which, 
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tliougb thej may not detract from, ihtist certainly 
diminishy our wonder at their conduct. The he- 
roic actions of men are commonly performed upon 
the great theatre^ and the performers have the ap. 
plauses of an attending and adminng world to animate 
and support them. — When Regulut suffered all the 
tortures which cruelty could invent, rather than 
give up bis honour or his country, he was supported 
£y the conscious admiration of those countrymen 
whom he had left, and of those enemies in whose 
hands he was|«-when Cato stabbed himself^ rather 
than give up the cause of liberty, he felt a pride 
which told him, that * Cato^t woaidBe no less honoured 

• than Cssar^s xworJ;'— and when the ' self- devoted 

* Dicii dkedl independent of their love for Rome, 
they had every motive of applause to animate their 
conduct : — but when Emily Hargrave sacrifices every 
thing to filial eoodness and filial affection, she can 
have no concomitant motive, she can have no exter- 
nal circumstance to animate her. Her silent and sc* 
cret virtue is the pure and unmingled effect of tea- 
demeas, of affection^ and of duty. 

S 
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Populumque faJsis 
Dekcet 
Vti vocihus. HOR- 



The science of Manners ^ for Manners are a science, 
cannot easily be reduced to tVi^t fAicv^vciX:^ vcw >xx 
eJemeatB ot which others admVx* Kmoxi^ c^^tx 
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particulars^ the ternu employed in it are noty like 
those of ArUbmetic^ Mafhematict^ jUgebrOf or jis' 
tronomyy perfectly and accuratdy defined. Its sub- 
jects are so fleeting, and marked with shades so 
delicate> that wherever a general denomination is 
ventured, there is the greatest hazard of its being 
misapplied or misunderstood. 

In a former p^per I endeavoured to analyse the 
term A man of Fashion i in this I am enabled by 
an ingenious Correspondent to trace the meaning of 
another phrase, to wit. Good Company, which, as it 
is nearly connected with the former, is, I believe, 
as doubtful in its signification. The following letter 
is a practical treatise on the subject ; which I shall 
lay before my readers in the precise terms in which 
I received it. 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR, 

I AM at that time of life when education formerly 
confined to the study of books, begins to extend 
itself to the study of men. Having lately arrived in 
town, I was anxious to be introduced lutQ good com^ 
pany of every rank and denomination ; and, in virtue 
of some family -connections, assisted by the kindness 
of some college-friends and acquaintance, I flattered 
myself I shomd succeed in my purpose. 

My strong bent for Lettert induced mc first to 
procure an mtroduction into the good company of 
the learned ; and I went to a dinner where several 
of the Rterati were to be assembled, full of the hopes 
of having my mind enlightened with knowledge, 
expanded with sentiment, and charmed with Uie 
Atticism of elegant conversation. ~ 
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During our meal, there was a more absolute sus- 
pension of discourse, than I expected in a society of 
spirits so refined as those with whom I was associ* 
ated. The ordinary functions of eating and drinking 
mside no part of my idea of a learned man ; and I 
could obserre in my fellow-guests an attention to 
the dishes before them, which I thought did not 
quite correspond with the dignity of that character. 
This, however, was but a small deviation fro:n my 
picture, and I passed it over as well as I could, in 
expectation of that mental feast with which I was 
to be regaled when the table should be uncovered. 

Accordingly, when the cloth was rcnK)ved, the 
conversation, which I expected with so much im- 
patience, began. I had too humble an opinion 
of myself to take any other part than that of a 
hearer ; but I very soon discovered that I was the 
onlv person in the company who had an inclination 
to mten. Every one seemed impatient of his neigh- 
bour's speech, and eager to have an opportunity of 
introducing his own. You, I think, Mr. Mirror, 
have compared conversation to a favourite dish at 
an enteruinment ; here it was carried on like a 
dinner at one of those hungry ordinariet^ where J^in 
used wittily to call for a basket-hilted sword to help 
himself with : in a short tinae> every one, except 
your Correspondent, endeavoured to secure it to 
himself, by making it a dish which nobody else 
could taste. An old gentleman, at the head of the 
table> introduced a German treatise, written by a 
man whose name I could neither pronounce nor 
remember^ which none of the rest of the company 
had seen. Another, taking advantage of a nt of 
coughing with which he was seized, brought us 
upon a philosophical inquiry into the properties of 
icai, and a long account of some experiments he 

VOL. xxxvi. 9 
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had lately witnessed on that Subject. Being un- 
fortunately asked for his toast, and pausing a mo* 
ment to deliberate on it, he Was supplanted by my 
righthand neighbour, who suddenly transported us 
into the country of Thibet, and seemed to have a 
very intimate acquaintance with the Deiai Lama, 
One of the company, who sat opposite to him, 
thrust in, by mere dint of vociferation, TTrofkli 
through the interior parts of jimericaj just then pub- 
lished, and sailed oTcr the lakes in triumph ; till 
happening to mention a particular way in which the 
Indians dress a certain fish, the discourse waa» at 
last, laid open to every body present on the subject 
o^ cookery ; whence it naturally fell into a discus- 
sion of the comparative excellence of difierent wines ( 
on which topics the conversation rested with so much 
emphasis, that a stranger who had ov\erheard it, 
would have been led to imagine this symposhim^ into 
which I had procured admission with so much ea- 
gerness, to be a society of Cooks and Butlers, met 
to improve each other in their several callings. 

I next procured an introduction into the very best 
company ; that is, I contrived to become a guest at 
a table of high fashion, where an entertainment 
was given to some of the greatest men in this coun- 
try. The ambition natural to my age and com- 
plexion, prompted me to desire this honour ; which, 
however, I purchased at the price of a good deal of 
embarrassment and uneasiness. Nothmg, indeed, 
but the high honour conferred by such society, 
could compensate for the feelings even of that 
minute, in which a man, not used to the company 
of the great, ascends from the lowest step of a wide 
echoing stair-case, to the door of a great man's 

drawing-room. Through this, however, and te* 

veial other little disquietudes, did I pass, in hope* 
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of findiog, in the discourse of those elevated per- 
sons^ that liighly polished elegance, that interesting 
information, ana those extensive vitws of polity and 
government, which their rank had afforded so many 
opportumties of acquiring. 

Not only during the time of dinner (as in my last 
company), but for a considerable time after, the 
scene was silent and solemn ; this, while it added 
to my confusion, increased my expectations. Con- 
versation at last began ; it was carried on in a 
ihanner exactly the reverse of that in my former 
visit. There nobody was disposed to libten ; here 
few seemed inclined to speak ; for in this assembly I 
could perceive there were two or three very great men^ 
to whom the great men were little, and the proud 
were mean. The last, therefore, hardly spoke at all, 
except to applaud the observations or anecdotes 
deb'vered by the very great men ; in which, had they 
liot been delivered by the very great men, I should 
have discovered no uncommon sagacity or exquisite 
entertainment. One who seemed to be at the top 
of this ciimax of greatness, began a story of a pretty 
old date, in which he introduced, at dinner m the 
house of the then minister, almost all the orators 
tod wits of the time. Though, from the anecdotes 
to which I had already listened, my ears were now 
faxnilianzed with the sounds of Duie^ Marquis ^ Earl, 
tod Ambassador ; yet> from the history of this illus- 
trious assemblage, Instill conceived very eager expec- 
tation : but, after being led through twenty epi- 
sodes, all tending to shew the connection of the 
Noble relator with many other Right Honourable 
personages^ the conclusion proved to be nothing 
more than a joke upon a country member of par- 
liament, who asked to be helped to a bit of goose, 
wfaeui in hicXf the dish was a s<wan, which it seems 

P2 
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was a favourite bird at the minister's table ; and 
some conceit about not knowing a swan from a 
^oose^ and all the minister's geete being swans, was 
the point of the story ; at which all the company 
laughed 'very loud and very long; but ^e little 
men, all except myself, infinitely the loudest and 
the longest. 

I began now to think that the charms of con- 
vivial and ordinary conversation were not, perhaps^ 
to be expected among men, whose learning or im- 
portance in the state, made it unnecessary tor them 
to cultivate the lesser accomplishments of life ; and 
that I must look for them m the company of the 
gayt whose minds, unbent from serious and impor- 
tant occupations, had leisure to sport themselves in 
the regions of wit and humour, and to communicate 
the liveliness of their fancy to the society around 
them. I found it no difficult matter to be admitted 
to a party of this kind ; I was introduced, at a public 
place, to a gentleman, who, I was told, was a man 
of fashion and of the world, and was by him invited 
to a petit souper^ where I understood I should meet 
with some of the liveliest and most entertaining 
companions of both sexes. 

Of the conversation at this house I would give 
an account if I were able ; but so many talked at 
once, so various and desultory were the subjects on 
which they talked, and so unintelligibly fashionable 
were many of the phrases which they used, that I 
am altogether unqualified to abridge or analyse it. 
I find, Sir, there is a jargon among people of nishion 
as. well as among the schoolmen they deride, and 
that it requires initiation into the mysteries of the 
one as well as of the other, to be able to compre- 
hend or to relish their discourse. Conversation, 
however, was soon put an end to by the introduction 
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of cards, when I found a perfect equality of under- 
standing and of importance. At length supper 
was announced at a very late hour, and with it 
entered a gentleman, who> I was informed, possess* 
ed an infinite fund of humour, and for whose ap- 
pearance I had been made to look, for some time, 
with impatience. 

The superiority of his talents for conversation 
seemed, indeed, to be acknowledged ; for he was 
allowed to talk almost unceasingly, with very little 
interruption from any other person. After a few 
glasses, he was prevailed on to sing one very inno- 
cent song ; a few more emboldened him to sing 
another a little more free; and, just before the 
second bottle was called for, he took off a Metho- 
dist preacher with great applause. 

The ladies now retired. I had fancied that In 
the companies of the two former days, the want of 
their society had deprived us of the ease and gaiety 
of discourse. But here the removal of the female 
members of the party seemed to have a contrary 
effect from what my conclusion would have war- 
ranted. I discovered a smile of satisfaction in the 
countenances of most of the guests when the ladies 
were gone. Several of them, who had not uttered 
a syllable before, were eloquent now, though, indeed, 
the subject was neither abstruse nor delicate. The 
wit was called on for another song, and he gave us 
one perfectly maseuUne. This was followed by se- 
veral jocular stories, and burlesque exhibitions, most 
of which were in perfect unison with that tone 
which the absence of the ladies had allowed the 
company to assume. The jests were not such as I 
can repeat ; one fancy, however, I recollect, of 
whlch^ I think, a better use may be made than its 
author intended. * Suppose,' said he^ ' our words 

P3 
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' left their marks on the walls like claret spilt on 
' a smooth table, how confounded the women would 
'look when they next entered the room?' For 
my part I have so much reverence for a woman of 
honour, as to hold sacred even the place she has 
occupied^ and cannot easily bear its immediate pro* 
fanation by obscenity. I therefore took the first 
opportunity of withdrawing, which I was the more 
willing to do, as I found our wit possessed, in truth, 
only a chime of buffoonery, which, when he had 
rung out, he was forced to substitute the bottle in 
its place, the last joke he uttered being a reproof 
to our landlord for not pushing it about. 

Now, Mr. Mirror, I must beg of you, or some 
of your well instructed Correspondents, to inform 
me, if in all or any of those three societies, I was 
really and truly in good company ; as I confess I have 
entertained some doubts of their deservinflr that 
name. These, however, are probably the cnects of 
ignorance, and a bookish education, in which I am 
very willing to be corrected from proper autho- 
rity, 

I am, &c* 

MODBSTUI. 
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To the Author of the Mirror* 

SiRy 

The polite reception you have given to letters from 
sPYeral persons of my 8ex» emboldens me to address 
myself to you, and to lay before you a kind of dis- 
tress, of which neither you, nor any of your prede- 
cessors, as far as I can recollect, have taken notice* 
It is, I believe, more common in this part of the 
united kingdom than in England, That circum- 
stance may, perhaps, account for its being over- 
looked by the writers of both countries ; in the one 
case from its being almost unknown, and in the other 
from its being so common, that it has ceased to 
make any impression. 

What I allude to, will be best understood from a 
short account I shall take the liberty to give of my- 
self. 

My father was a gentleman of considerable for- 
tune, and, what he valued more, was descended from 
a very ancient family. In the earlier part of his h'fe 
he had lived much abroad, and in consequence, I be- 
lieve, of an attachment to the house of Stewart^ had 
served some years in the French army. These cir« 
cumstances, perhaps, contributed to increase his ve- 
neration for noble blood and old families. — Soon 
after he returned to his native country, he married 

Lady S-: D , only daughter of the Earl of 

, a woman who was justly deemed an orna- 
ment to her sex* She died before I hud finished my 
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sixth year, leaving one son about two yean younger 
than myself. 

My father, a man of warm affections and strong 
passions, seemed to exist but in his children. But 
for uB, I have often heard him say, he could not 
have submitted to live. To our education he dedi- 
cated the whole of his time. My brother, whom he 
considered as the last stay of his family, he wished to 
render a worthy representative of it. Nor were his 
pains thrown away ; for never was there a more en- 
gaging youth ; and every year seemed to add some 
new grace to his form, and some new accomplish- 
ment to his mind. 

To me my father was all indulgence. He seemed 
to watch my wishes, in order to gratify them, before 
I could give them utterance. It was his chief desire 
to see me excel in every polite and fashionable ac* 
complishment ; and the education he gave me was 
proportion ably elegant and expensive. 

Soon after I had entered my twentieth year, my 
father was seized with a violent fit of illness. My 
brother, who was then at college, was immediately 
called home. My father lived but to see him ; all 
he had power to say was to recommend me to his 
protection. * In you, Wiiliam^^ said the good old 
man, * Sophia will find a father, a brother, and a 

* friend. Without encumbering the family-estate, I 

* could make no suitable settlemcmts on her ; but 

* this gives me do uneasiness, ..when I reflect on 

* your virtues, and your attachment to your sister.' 

My brother^ whose dispositions were all gentle 
and amiable, was much moved with this scene. 
After our father's death, his behaviour to me was 
full of attention and a£Fection. He regretted that 
he was not of an age to make such settlements as 
would render me independent. * But why,' would 
he add, < should I legret it \ — is not my foitunt 
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* yours ? as such I must insist that you will ever 

• consider it.* 

In a few months my brother set out on his tra« 
▼els. Our parting was full of tenderness, and his 
letters from abroad breathed the warmest sentiments 
of friendship and of affection. After the common 
tour of France^ Italy, and Germany ^ he went to Sfa^ 
with an intention to pass some weeks there, and then 
return to his native country. At Spa he met with 
the sister of Lord , who soon engaged his af- 
fections so completely, that he offered her his hand. 
The marriage was speedily concluded; and soon 
after my brother and his wife arrived at his seat in 

, where I had resided almost constantly ever 

since he had gone abroad. 

The looks and appearance of the lady prepossessed 
jne strongly in her favour. She was beautiful almost 
beyond any thing I had ever seen ; and though, 
perhaps, there was not in her countenance any ex • 
pression strongly marked, there was, nevertheless, 
a gentleness and a sweetness in her whole deport- 
ment, Joined with an elegance of manners, that could 
not fail to please every beholder. I observed, with 
pleasure, my brother's strong attachment to her^ 
which, if possiblcv seemed daily to encrease ; and I 
could not find fault with any little want of attention 
to myself, when I saw that it proceeded from so 
amiable a motive, from affection to a lovely woman^ 
to whom he was for ever united, and on whose hap* 
piness his own was for ever to depend. 

It was my wish to live with my sister-in-law in 
terms of the strictest friendship ; but, with all my 
partiality in her favour, I could not help observing 
that I made little progress ^ in obtaining any share of 
her confidence. Always polite and well-bred, it it 
true, but with a coldness that chilled every approach 
|o openness, and every attempt to.that freedom which 
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18 the truest mark of genuine friendship. For a 
while I thought that this might proceed from a re- 
served temper, sometimes to be found united with 
the best dispositions. But when I came to be more 
thoroughly acquainted with her character, I found 
that her mind was equally incapable of friendship as 
of love. Alive only to emotions of vam'ty, and the 
pleasure of admiration^ she was dead to every other 
sensation. How often have I seen her prefer the 
applause of the meanest and most contemptible of 
mankind, whom she herself despised, to the happiness 
of a man who doated on her to distraction, and to 
whom she was bound by every tie of gratitude and 
duty ! 

I was at the utmost pains to conceal^ both from 
her and my brother, the alteration in my sentiments 
which this discovery had produced ; and I was not 
without hopes, that her natural good sense (for of 
sense she was by no means destitute^ would^ in time, 
prevail over this childish vanity, which made her ap- 
pear in so ridiculous a light. It is, however, per* 
haps impossible to live long with a person of whom 
we have conceived a mean or unfavourable opinion, 
without betraying it ; or, what in effect is much the 
same, supposing that we have betrayed it. Whe« 
ther she really perceived any alteration in my opinion 
of her, I cannot positively say; but I thought her 
behaviour looked as if she had, and that she consi- 
dered my presence as a restraint upon her. This 
idea, once awakened, the most trivial incidents served 
to confirm. I found my situation become daily 
more and more disagreeable, and I had already begun 
to think of quitting my brother's house, when my 
sister-in-law brought things to a crisis, by informing 
me thaj she and Mr. M — ^naming my brother) in- 
tended to pass the ensuing winter at London ; addiing, 
with an air of the most finished politeness, * that M 
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^ she wished to keep up a constant correspondence 
* with me during her absence, the would be glad to 
' know how to address her letters.' It is not easy to 
describe what passed in my mind on this occasion. 
I took, however, my resolution at once, and deter* 
mined to quit, for ever, the family of a brother, 
whom, from my earliest infancy, I had been accus- 
tomed to love and to esteem. 

When I communicated my intentions to him, he 
seemed embarrassed, and, with a faultering voiccy 

muttered something of his regret of his wishes 

that I should remain in his family ; but it was in a 
manner too irresolute to have shaken a purpose much 
less decided than mine. 

It is now ten years since I quitted my brother's 
house, and took up my abode in a paltry lodjjring 19 
this city, where the interest of the small provision 
left me by mv father, is just sufficient to furnish the 
necessaries of life to myself and a female domestic* 
who had lived long in my father's family ,. and insisted 
on attending me. As to money- matters, my brother^ 
I am persuaded, would have been very desirous tQ 
make me more comfortable ; but I had too high a 
spirit to communicate my wants to him. Besides^ 
I found that the expensive line of life he had got into, 
did not leave it much in his power to indulge hif 
feelings of generosity. 

For some years I found my situation extremely 
unpleasant. Accustomed as I had been to a state of 
case and affluence, and to aU the pleasures of an 
elegant society, it was not easy for me to submit, at 
once, to poverty, neglect, and solitude. The power 
of habit has however at length, in some measure, re-* 
conciled me to my fate. I can now look with indif* 
ferencc on the pleasures and pursuits of the world ; 
ftndy notwithstanding the chagrin that is commonly 
supposed to attend persons ia my conditiooy I hare 
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•till SO much philanthropy as to wish that you would 
employ a paper in representing the cruelty and injus- 
tice of educating a girl in luxury and elegance* and 
then leaving her exposed to all the hardsnips of po- 
verty and neglects I am, &c. 

S. M. 

R 
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Amidst all my veneration for Sbahspeare, I have 
been often obliged to confess that there were pas- 
sages in his works, the meaning of which I could 
not understand; and of others I have sometimes 
ventured to doubt if they were strictly in Nature, 
Of this last sort is the celebrated scene in Richard 
the Thirds where that artful usurper first mollifies the 
resentment, and then gains upon the aifections* of 
the unfortunate Lady Amu, The following piece of 
criticism on that scene has been sent me by a Cor- 
respondent, from whom, if I mistake not, I have 
formerly received several ingenious communiet* 
tions. 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR, 

Few of Shaiifean^s tragedies have obtained higher 
reputation than The Life and Death of Richard Shi 
Third. Yet, like every other performance of this 
woudeiful poet, it contains several passages that caa 
hardly admit of apology. Of this kind are the in- 
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Stances it afiEbrds us of vulgarity, and even indecency 
of expression. 

At the same time, in censuring ShakspearCf we 
ought to proceed with peculiar caution ; for> on 
many occasions, those passages which, on a cursory 
view, may be reckoned blemishes, on a closer exami- 
nation, will appear very different, and even lay claim 
to considerable excellence. In his imitations of 
Nature he is so very bold, and so different from other 
poets, that what is daring is often, in a moment of 
slight attention, deemed improbable, and what ia 
extraordinary, is too rashly pronounced absurd. Of 
this, in the work above mentioned, the strange love- 
scene between Richard and Lady jinney the widow of 
Prince Edward Plantagenet, affords a striking ex- 
ample. It seems, indeed, alcogetlier unnatural that 
Richard, deformed and hideous as the poet repre- 
sents him, should offer himself a suitor to the widow 
of an excellent young prince whom he had murdered, 
at the very time she is attending the funeral of her 
father-in-law, whom he had also slain, and while she 
is expressing the most bitter hatred against the au- 
thor of her misfortune. But, in attending closely 
to tkAMogress of the dialogue, the seeming extrava- 
ganWK' the picture will be softened or removed : 
we flfln find ourselves more interested in the event, 
and more astonished at the bold ability of Richard^ 
tUjIf moved with abhorrence of his shameless effron- 
tery, OTf offended with the improbability of the si- 
tuation. When a poet, like Shahpeare, can carry 
us along by the power of amazement, by daring 
'dispklp^ of Nature, and by the influence of feelings 
altogether unusual, but full of resistless energy, his 
stfBlbing departure from probability only contributes 
to our admiration ; and the emotions, excited by his 
extravagance, losing the effect which, from an infe- 

TOIr.^XXVI« Q^ 
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Tior pocty utfT wonU nftirc csmcd^ mIq to 'tiic ^ciic* 
ral fecUngs of pleasure which the scene produces. 

In considernie the scene before us^ it is nccetsuy 
-that we keep m yiew the character of Lady Amu* 
The outlines are given vs tn her own conrersation ; 
but w% -see it more completely Wished and ffled opt 
mdirectly indeed, but not less distinctly, in the con- 
duct of Richards She is represented of a mind al- 
together frivolous » the prey of vanity, herprevailing, 
tnrer-rulinff passion ; susceptible, however, of every 
-Meeting and emotion » and, while they last, sincere in 
their expression, but hardly capable of distinguishing 
the propriety of one more than another ; or, if abk 
to employ such discernment, totally unaccustomed 
and unable to obey her moral faculty as a prindple 
of action ; and thus exposed alike to the authority 
xf good or bad impressions. There are such charac- 
ters ; persons of great senisibility, of great sincerity, 
but of -no rational or steady virtue, produced or 
strengthened by reflection, and consequently of no 
consistency of conduct. 

Richard^ in his management oi Lady Anne, having 
in view the accomplishment of his own ambitk>us dc- 
sifi^ns, addresses her with the most perfect 
of her disposition. He knows that htr 
violent ; that they have no foundation in 
termined principles of conduct ; that violent 
are soon exhausted ; and that the undecided 
iRTithout choice or active sense of propriety, is eqUDy 
accessible to the next that occur. He knows, too, 
that those impressions will be most fondly chenshed, 
which are most a-kin to the ruling passioa ; and 
that, in Lady Anne^ vanity bears absolute sway. 
All that he has to do, then> is to suffer the violence 
of one emotion to pass away, and then, as skilfully 
aa possible, to bring another more suited to his dc- 
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signs, and the complexion of her chaiactCTt into its 
phice. Thus he not only discovers much discern- 
ment of human nature, hut also great command of 
temper^ and great dexterity of conduct. 

In order, as soon as possible, to exhaust her tern- 
ponury resentment, for she expresses resentment nn 
ther Vum grief in her lamentation for Henry f it is ne* 
ccsaary that it be exasperated to its fiercest extreme. 
Accordiagly Rkhtrndt breaking in abruptly upon th« 
ftmeral procession, inflames and provokes her anger. 
He persists in his plan ; appears cool and uncon- 
cerned at her abuse ; and thus urges her to vent the 
rage and vehemence of her emotion in rude invectives 
and inqprccations. 

O God* which this blood mad'st, rercnfi^ his death ! 
O Earthp which this blood drink*st» reveage hii 
death \ &c. 

Afi this IS general ; but, before the vehemence of 
her wrath can be entirely removed, she must bring 
home to her fancy every aggravating circumstance, 
and must ascertain the particular wrongs she has 
luftaed. After this operation of her mind, and that 
'^' i; expressed the consequent feelingSi she has no 
'Iny topics or food for anger, and the passions 
[^ of course, subside. Richard^ for this purpose, 
npetends to justify or extenuate his offences; and 
tbllB» by advancing into view, instead of concealing, 
his enormities^ he. overcomes the resentment olLady 
jitme. To this effect also, his assumed appearance 
of candour will readily contribute. 

CtL Voochimf^, divine perfection of a woman ! 
Of thofe supposed crimes, to give me leave, 
By drciUDstance, but to acquit myself, ^c. 

Jhnn. Did'st thoa not kill this King ? 

^1 
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Oh. I grant ye. 

Anne, Dost grant me, hedgehog ? Then God gcant me 
too 

Thou mayst be damned for that wicked deed, Arc. 

Here also we may observe his application of those 
flatteries, whichy if they cannot take effect in the 
present moment, otherwise than to give higher pro- 
vocation ; yet, when her wrath subsides, their recol- 
lection will operate in a different tendency, and assist 
in working upon that vanity by which he will com- 
pass his design. 

It was not alone sufficient to provoke her anger 
and resentment to the utmost, in order that they 
might immediately subside ; but, by alleging plausi- 
ble reasons for change of sentiment, to assist them 
in their decline. Though LaJy Anne possesses no 
decided, determined virtue, yet her moral hature* 
unimproved as it appears, would discern impropriety 
in her suddenly acquiescing in the views of Richard^ 
would suggest scruples, and produce hesitation. 
Now, in* order to prevent the effect of these, it was 
necessary to aid the mind in finding subteriFugc or 
excuse, and thus assist her in the easy business of 
imposing upon herself. Her seducer, accordingly, 
endeavours to gloss his conduct, and represents hi^* 
actions as less criminal than she at first appre- 
hended. 

GU* But, gentle Lady Anqe, 

To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall to something of a slower method ; 
Is not the causer of the timeless deaths 
Of these Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 
As blameful as the executioner ? 

Anne* Thou wast the cause, and most accursM effect. 
Clo^ Your beauty was the cause of that ef!ect, &c. 
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In these liaes^ beside a confirmation of the foregoing 
remark, and an illustration of Ricbard*% persevering 
flattery^ there are two circumstances that mark great 
delicacy and fineness of painting in Shahfeare^s exe- 
cution of this excellent scene. The resentment of 
Ziody jfnne is so far exhausted, that her conversation, 
instead of impetuous,, continued invective, assuroinfir 
the more patient and mitigated form of dialogue, is 
not so expressive of violent passion, as it denotes the 
desire of victory in a smart dispute, and becomes 
merely * a keen encounter of wits.* The other 
thing to be observed is, that Richard^ instead of 

Specii^ing her husband and father-in-law in termft 
enotmg these relations, falls in with the subsiding 
state of her afiections towards them ; and, using ex* 
pressions of great indifference, speaks to her of 
' those PlantagenetSf Henry and E^huarJJ 

Ladjf Anne having listened to the conversatioii 
of Richards after the first transport of her wrath» 
occasioned by the death of the Plantagaieitt 
shewed, that the real force of the passion had suf<* 
fered abatement ; and, by listening to bis exculpa^ 
tion, it seems entirely subdued. In all this, the art 
of the poet is eminent, and the skill he ascribes toi 
Richard, profound. Though the crafty seducer at- 
tempts to justify his conduct to Ladj^ Jinn^^ he does 
not seek to convince her understandings for she had. 
so understanding worth the pains of convincing, but 
to afford her some pretence and opportunity of giv-. 
ing vent to her emotion. When this effect is produced^ 
he proceeds to substitute some regard for himself in 
its place. As we have already observed^ he has beei^ 
taking measures for this purpose in every thing h« 
has said; and, by soothing expressions of adulation* 
during the course of her anger, he was gradu^y 
preparing her mind for the more pleasing* but not 
ica9 powerful^ dQminion of vanity. In tiie foregoing 

Q.3 
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line8> and m what follows, he ventures a declaration 
of the passion he pretends to entertain for her : yet 
he does this indirectly, as suggested hy the progress 
of their argument, and as a reason for those parts of 
his conduct that seem so heinous : 

Your beauty was the cause of that effect : 

Your beauty, that doth haunt me in my sleep, &c. 

Richard was well aware that a declaration of love 
from him would, of course, renew her indignation. 
He accordingly manages her mind in such a manner 
as to correct the violence of her anger, by suggesting 
the idea of his passion, when he first mentions it, 
in terms more playful than serious ; and, afterwards, 
when he announces it more seriously, by an indirect 
and seeming accidental declaration. Still, however, 
with all these precautions to introduce the thought 
in a familiar and easy manner, he is aware of her dis- 
pleasure. Here, therefore, as in the former part of 
the scene, he must depend on his command of tem- 
per, and, on the same means, of artfully irritating 
her emotion till it entirely subsides. Accordingly, 
persisting in his adulation, he incenses her anger to 
its utmost extreme : and, finally, by varying the at- 
titude of his flatteries, by assuming an humble and 
suppliant address, he subdues her soul to the domi- 
nion of guilty vanity. In the close of the dia- 
logue, we may trace distinctly the decline of her 
emotion. It follows the same course as the passion 
she expresses at the beginning of the scene. She is 
at first violent ; becomes more violent ; her passion 
subsides ; yet, some ideas of propriety wandering 
across her mind, she makes an effort to recall her re- 
sentment : the effort is feeble ; it amounts to no 
more than to express contempt in her aspect ; it is 
baffled by a new attitude of adulation ; and, by a 
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pretended indirect appeal to her compassion > she is 
totally vanquished. 

Through the whole of this scene, our abhorrence, 
our disgust and contempt, excited by cruelty, false- 
hood, meanness, and insignificance of mind, are so 
counterbalanced by the feelings that arise on the 
▼iew of ability, self-possession, knowledge of charac- 
ter, and the masterly display of human nature, as 
that, instead of impairing, they rather contribute 
force to the general sensation of pleasure. The 
conduct of Richard towards a character of more 
determined virtue, or of more stubborn passions, 
would have been absurd : towards Lady Jnne it was 
natural, and attended with that success, which it wa^ 
calculated to obtain. 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR, 

Your predecessor, The Spectator ^ used to be con- 
sulted in cases of difficulty. I know not if you, Mr. 
Mirror, set up on the same footing. I am resolved, 
however, to try ; and, although you should refuse 
to prescribe, I shall at least have the satisfaction of 
communicating mv distress. 

I am between tne age of a young man, and what 
the ladies call an old bachelor, not many years under 
forty, of no inconsiderable family, with an opulent 
fortune. I was educated like most other young h^t 
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that kf very indifferentlj. My teacherSi it is truCf 
were eminent in thetr different branches. My father 
obliged me to give regubu* attendance to their in- 
structions ; but another part of the family seemed 
to think the restraint I was kept in too severe. The 
knowledge of this encouraged my want of attention 
at the time» though the recollection, ^has, of Iate« 
given me much regret. I succeeded to my fortune 
at the age of eighteen, and engaged deeply in those 
pursuits which are 8tigmatisc^d with the name of 
vices^ by those who are unable to attain them. Hav- 
ing run on in the usual career^ I became tired with 
the sameness and insipidity of the scenes in which I 
had so often been a spectator, or an actor. I began 
to look on. my conduct as bordering on the contemp* 
tible, and wished to change it for something more 
rational and respectable. I wished to change it 
while I had a sound constitution^ which I owed to 
nature, and an unimpaired fortune, which I owed to 
a spirit of independence, instilled by a worthy fa- 
ther, from whose counsels and example I ought 
never to have departed. The g^ood effects of these, 
if not wholly obliterated, have at least been long ob« 
soured by intemperance and dissipation. 

A man who, from being idle and dissipated be- 
comes sober and regular in his conduct, is immediate- 
ly marked out for marriage by his former compa* 
nions. Mine certainly thought of it for* me long 
before I did so for myself. Many of my rclationa 
seemed to entertain the same opinion. They had 
long wished me to marry, to prevent a considerable 
part of my fortune from going to a worthleaa and 
distant relation ; and shewed so much satisfiictioa at 
my supposed resolution, that I adopted it io earnest. 

You, who set up for an instructor, are, I prcsumt, 

better acquainted with the world than to imagine 

that I would first turn my views to those young 

, ladies with whom I was most intimately acquainted 
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and in whose society I had passed a considerable part 
of mv time. The giddy and frivolous pursuits in 
whicn 1 saw them constantly engaged, left no room 
for that domestic tenderness which I looked for in a 
wife. The gloss of fashion might suffice for the 
tiansient intercourse of gaiety ; but some more in- 
trinsic excellence was necessary to fix an attachment 
for life. 

I resolved, therefore, to pay my addresses only to 
young ladies who had received a less public educa- 
tion; and with that view I determined to cultivate 
an acquaintance in those families that were nrast re- 
markable for their prudence and moderation. I now 
beg^n to look upon it as not one of the least misfor- 
tunes attending a young man in the fashionable 
world, that he is, in some degree, excluded from the 
opportunity of forming connections with the best 
and most virttious of the other sex at an early period 
of life, while the warm feelings of benevolence re- 
main unbluntcd by those artificial manners, the con- 
sequences of which to society go near to overbalance 
the advantages arising from the refinements that pro- 
duce them. 

In the course of my researches I became acquaint- 
ed with Nerissa, an only daughter, who had been 
educated under the eye of a mother famed for her 
prudence and ceconom'y. She was at this time about 
twenty ; tliough npt a perfect beauty, she was 
agpreable, with an air of simplicity that is always 
engraging. Her conversation was sensible, and her 
ease of manner, and the facility with which she ex- 
pressed herself, astonished me in one who had had 
So little intercourse with the world ; but Nerssia*% 
conversation furnished not one generous sentiment* 
The tear of compassion never started in her eye at i 
tale of sorrow ; nor did the glow of pleasure ever 
aparkle in her countenance at the success of merit « 
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In the society in which I had livedo sdf-gratificatioa 
seemed to be the study of every individual^ without 
giving the least attention to the pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of others. It was only the outward conduct of 
Nerlssa that was different ; her disposition was the 
same ; and, as I had resolved to be attentive to the 
happiness of a wife, I wished not to chuse one who 
would be regardless of that of a husband. We were 
not suited to each other \ the only objects of iVmv/tf 
were rank and fortune \ she has since attained her 
wishes, having been lately married to a title and m 
settlementi 

I next became acquainted in the house of Sir 
George Ed<wm^ a man of very moderate fortunei 
who had lived some years in town for the educatiou 
of his familv. With Sir George I had but little in- 
tercourscy though he too was a man of the world { 
but he tnoved in an inferior sphere^ his pleasures being 
chiefly confined to the bottle. He had three daugh- 
ters, of whom I had that sort of acquaintance one ne- 
cessarily acquires in a narrow country like thisy by 
meeting frequently at places of public resort, as well 
as at private entertainments ; but, as they were al- 
ways attended by their mother Lady Ediuitty a g^ve 
matron, she ntvef permitted them to engage in 
those familiar parties, amongst whom, or at the 
tavern, I generally passed my evenings. 

The Miss Edwins were justly esteemed handsome ; 
their manners were easy, not elegant ; their conver- 
sation was, for the most part, confined to the occur- 
rences of the day, and never went farther than obser* 
vations on the last ball or the last dinner. These 
they were so eager to communicate^ that they com- 
monly spoke all at once, each of them afraid, no 
doubt, lest her sister should have the merit of her 
important discoveries. The only object of the 
mother seemed to be to get her girk well married* 
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For th» purpose she 4iad trusted entirely to the ex- 
ternal acooiRplMlmients of their persons^ and those 
Iktle aits wiiich experienced matrons know well how 
to HBCf to «ntrap the annorous and unwary. I hope 
•be wiM sttoceed ; the Mfss Edwins appear to be good 
•Oft of K^^ls, and will, I have no doubt, make ex- 
cellent wires to some honest country squire, or some 
ploddin? man of business, who has no other idea of 
a wife than as a breeder or a housekeeper. Lady 
Edwn says she is an excellent oeconomist, and her 
daagliterB have had the benefit of her example. 

In the house of Sir George Edwin I first heard 
of Cordelia^ and not much to her advantage. This, 
for censure will often defeat its purpose, gave me 
a strong desire to be acquainted with her. I soon 
kamt that she was an only daughter ; that she was 
now in her twenty-second year; that her father 
died when she was a child, leaving her a handsome 
ibrtUDe, which, being placed in the hands of a 
jrelation in the mercantile line, was so much im- 
paired by his failure, that her mother found it ne- 
cessary to cut short her plan of a fashionable and 
expensive education, and to take the chief care of 
her daughter's instniction upon herself. They had 
Itred together in a decent retirentffcnt for five wr six 
years, except a few 'months which they passed m 
town every winter, Wth the only one of their opu- 
lent relations who received them with the same 
afirction as in their prosperity. CordeRa and her 
mother were upon one of these annual visits' when I 
was introduced to her. I will not pretend to des- 
•cr^ tike sensations I then felt, nor the * mind illu- 
< Wned face' that produced them ; from that mo- 
ment I was unhappy but in her company, and found 
itt her conversation that elegance of mind, that 
cheerful sweetness and sensibility of temper, which 
was diffused upon her countenance. I lejoiced at 
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that rank and fortune of u'bich I was pOMCSsedy as 
givine me the power of making Cordelia happy, and 
of raising her to a station less unworthy her distin- 
guished merit ^(nd accomplishments. The lady with 
whom she- lived gave me every opportunity I could 
wish of cultivating a more intimate acquaintance, 
and shewing the sincerity of my attachment ; nor 
did her mother seem averse to the connection, 
though there was, at times, an anxious solicitude 
in her countenance at thoae approaches to the fa- 
miliarity which I had been accustomed to indulge, 
both in manner and conversation, among my female 
acquaintance ; a habit which the sincerity of my 
passion for Cordelia could not, at sdl times, repress. 
Cordelia herself always received me with affability ; 
and though I could not pretend to discover any par- 
tiality in my favour, I attributed this to her com- 
pliance with the cautious prudence of a mother, 
which would be removed by an open declaration of 
my attachment, and a proposal of marriage in form. 
Desirous to interest the mother in my favour, I 
made my first application to her, convinced that 
she could not hesitate to approve of a match which 
was so favourable in point of fortune. Contrary to 
my hopes, she at once referred me to her daughter, 
with an observation* in which there was more truth 
than politeness : < That, being the pers9B- princi- 
* pally interested, she was the brst to be applied to.' 
Having endeavoured to make an apology for this 
part of my conduct, of which a better notion of 
female delicacy than was to be acquired among my 
former companions had taught me the imp«|||>riety, 
I was shewn into Cordelia's dressing-room ; where, 
after a short pause, I entered on the purpose of my 
visit, and made offer of myself and fortune, with 
all the ardour which the strength and sincerity of 
my passion inspired, and with sul the aUentioa that 
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was due to her beauty and accomplishments. She 
heard me^ not Without emotion ; and, as shic 
seemed unable to give an immediate answer, I in- 
terpreted her fftknce favourably ; andy seizing her 
hand, pressed my suit with all the earnestness of 
which I was cajpabk. She soon recovered her tran^ 
quillity, and withdrawing her hand, answered with 
her usual unaffected modesty, but With a firmness 
I had never before observed, * That she was obliged 

* to me for my favourable opinion ; but as our afi- 
' fections were not in our powery and as the mode 

* 6f life to which I had been accustomed was little 

* suited to her inclinations, or to create that re- 

* spect for the sex which she hoped to find in a 

* husband, it was impossible I could ever be her's/ 
In vain did I join with her in blaming my past 
conduct ; in vain did I assure her of the settled 
purpose I had formed to alter my mode of life; 
that I had actually done so ; that as all my wishes 
were centered in an union with her, it should be the 
future business of my life to promote her happiness. 
She remained inflexible ; she doubted not, she said, 
the sincerity of my intentions ; but her resolution 
was taken ; and she repeatedly assured me, that her 
motives made it unalterable. Some of the family 
coming in, I retired in 3 state of mind which I shall 
not attempt to describe. 

This incident, Mr. Mirror, has made me look 
into myself, into my past conduct, and into the 
errors or misfortunes, call them by what name you 
please, which have been the chief cause of my pre* 
sent itixiety and uneasiness. That 1 was the heir 
of an opulent fortune, was no fault of mine ; neither 
can I be answerable for having succeeded to it at the 
early age of eighteen, when the passions wer« con- 
tending for gratification, when the means were in 
my ptjwer, and novelty heightened the enjoyment. 

VOL. XXXVI. R 
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The locietict I frequented were compoicd of the 
lirtt nitnet of the kingdom, Itoth for rank and 
fortune i our knowlrdj(e of men wu not confined 
to the nanow circle of our own countr3r | we were 
acquainted with the facet of the principal potentates 
of £t$r$fef and with thoK of many of their mini* 
•ten ) we could diicourM of music and painting in 
the language of a connoisKur* and re -echo the 
opinions we had heard of the moit celebrated singers 
of Florence^ Nitpkt% and Rome. Wai I to blame for 
accommodating myself to the established manners 
of my country* in that rank of life to which I be 
lofigcd \ £ven the attention that was paid to my 
education, before the death of an excellent father^ 
hai been a source of misfortune ; it can only be from 
the impressions I then receivedt that 1 acquired a 
confuted idea of a conduct m^^re becoming a bang 
who found himielf capable of reanoning and rC' 
flection. Thii idea often obtruded iticlf in the 
kouri of languor and iiiactivityy and sometime! even 
embittered the cup of enjoyment. Restrained, for 
a time, bv thoK habits which renuiin after the 
paisiuns that produced them are extinguished, I 
at lant found meant to break the charm, and to form 
plans of rational and domestic enjoyment. Disap- 
pointed in theKy 1 feel the most poignant regret 
that I was not born a younger brother, and com* 
pelled to seek that distinction from merit which I 
enjoyed from fortune \ or that my fatlier bad not 
alk>wcd mc to remain equally ignorant and uncul« 
titated as the generality of my companions, whose 
affections centre in themselves, whose ambition con- 
sists in frequenting the hett company, and whose 
knowledge is confined to the kitchen or the gaming* 
table. Displeased with myself, disgusted with the 
world, and rejected b]^ Coraeliat I am preparing to 
link at once Into TtV\t^m«\il vsA obli? ion. what 
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mj occupations are to be, I know not ; an hundred 
schemes have been formed and rdected. If it be 
ID your power to suggest any thmg I can steadily 
adnere to, and which will make me less contemptible 
in my own eyes, you will do good to one ; but if 
you can exhibit in your Mirror a preventiTC to 
th£ errors by which I haTC been undone, you may 
do good to thousands. 

I am, &c» 

Lorenzo* 
H. 
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I CM make s^ecbts in the senate /m, Nacij^ 

OTWAT*t Venice PRxttRTiB^ 

Owe morning, during my late visit to Mr. Unu 
pbraviUef as that gentleman, his sister, and I, were 
sitting at breakfast, my old friend ^ohm came in, 
and delivered a sealed card to his master. After 
putting on his spectacles, and reading it with at- 
tention, * Ay,' said UmphramlU, * Uiis is one of 

* your modern improvements. I remember the time 

* when one neighbour could have gone to dine with 

* another without any fuss or ceremony ; but now, 

* forsooth, you must announce your intention so 
' many days before ; and, by and by, I suppose, 

* the intercourse between two country-gentlemen 

* will be carri^ on with the same stiffness of cere* 

Ra 
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' monial that preraik amon^ your little German 
^ princes. Sister, you must prepare a feast on Tbmrs* 
' day ; Colonel Pium says ne intends to have the 
' honour of waiting on us.' ' Brother/ replied Miss 
Uwfitraviffef * you know we don't deal in giving 

* feasts ; but if Colonel Plum can dine on a pbtin 
^ dinner, without his foreign dishes and French nuocit 

* I can promise him a bit of good mutton, and hearty 

* welcome.* 

On the day appointed. Colonel Plum arrived, amd« 
along with him, the gay, the spnghtly Sir BoUf 
Buttotty who had posted down to the country to 
enjoy two days shooting at Colonel Pium*Sf where 
he arrived just as that gendeman was setting out (or 
Mr. l/mfbravtHe^s, mr BMy^ always easy, and 
who, in every society, is the same, protested against 
the CoionePs putting off his visit, ^d declared he 
would be happy to attend him. 

Though I had but little knowledge of Sir Bobby, 
I was perfectly acquainted with his character ; but 
to Umphravllle he was altogether unknown, and £ 
promised myself some amusement from the contrast 
of two persons so opposite in sentiments^ in manner, 
and in opinions. When he was presented, I 
obsei;yed Umphravitle somewhat struck with his 
dress and figure ; in both which, it must be 
owned, he resembled a monkey of a larger size. 
Sir Bobby, however, did not allow him much 
time to contemplate his external appearance; for 
he immediately, without any preparation or apo- 
logy, began to attack the old gentleman on 
the bad taste of his liouse, and of every thing 
about it. * Why the devil,' said he, * don't 
' you enlarge your windows, and cut down those 

* damned hedges and trees that spoil your lawn so 

* miserably ? If you would allow me, I would un- 
^ deitake, in a week's time, to give you a clever 
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* place. This is, for all the world, just such a cha^ 

* teau as my friend Lord (you know Lord 
* » the finest fellow on eaith) succeeded to 

* last year by the death of an uncle, a queer old 

* pri^y who had lived locked up in his castle for 
< half a century:— >he died damned rich though; 

« and as soon as Lord : — knew for certain 3iat 

' his breath was out, he and I went down to take 
' possession ; and in a strange condition, to be sure, 

* we found things ; but, in less than a month» we 

* turned all topsy-turvy^ and it is now in the way of 
' being as fine a place as any in EnglatuL'^^To this 
UtnphravUle made no answer ; and indeed the Baro« 
net was so fond of hearing himself talk, and chatt 
tered away at such a rate, that he neither seemed to 
desire nor to expect an answer. 

On Miss Umphraviiie^s comingr In, he addressed 
himself to her ; and after displaying his dress, and 
explaining some particulars with regard to it, he 
began to entertain her with an account of the fl[al« 
lantries in which he had been engaged the prececSng 
winter in London, He talked as if no woman could 
resist his persuasive address and elegant figure — as 
if London were one great seraglio, and he himself 
the mighty master of it. — ^This topic he was so fond 
of, that he enlarged upon it after Miss UmphravilU 
had retired, and used a grossiertt§ of expression in 
his descriptions, which, of late, has been very much 
affected by o\xvfine gentlemen; but which shocked 
Umphraviikf to whom it was altogether new, and 
who has ever entertained the highest veneration for 
the sex. 

To put an end to this conversation. Colonel Plum, 
who seemed to be tired of it, as we were, mentioned 
the very singular situation this country was in when 
the combined fleets of France and $p(Utt lay off 
Plymouib $ and took occasion to observe, that) if 

»3 
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our fleet should be vanquished, if our wooden walls 
should fail us, he was afraid our country, thus laid 
open to the invasion of those hostile powers, could 
not easily resist their force. UmphravUle entertained 
a very different opinion. He said that a naval force 
might perhaps be necessar)*^ to maintain and defend 
an extensive foreign commerce ; but he did not sec 
how it was at all connected with the internal defence 
of a state, or why a nation might not be respectable 
both at home and abroad, without any great fleet ? 

* Were the EngUshf said he, • indebted to l\it\Twoodm 

* walls for the victory of Cressy^ of Poictlersy and of 

* Aglncourt ? Was it by a navjj force that the great 

* Gustavui was enabled to take so decisive a part in 

* the affairs of Europe^ and to render the power of 

* Sweden so respectable ? Is it by ships that the 
' brave Swiss have defended their liberties for so 
' many ages ? What fleets did our own country 

* possess, while she boldly maintained her indepen- 
*- dence for so many centuries, against the constant and 

* unremitted attacks of England? Did we possess a 

* single ship of force, when the gallant Bruce almost 

* annihilated the power of England on the field of 
' Bannockhurn ? Believe me, gentlemen,* continued 
he, ' it is not an easy matter to subdue a free people 

* fighting for their country. In such a cause every 

* man would stand forth. Old as I am, I would 
' not hesitate a moment to draw my sword against 

* our foes, should they ever be desperate enough to 

* make an attempt on these islands.* < You may, if 
' you jplease,' said Sir i?o%, (who seemed to be 
awed for a time into silence, by the elevated tone 
IJmphravllle had assumed,) ' but I'll be cursed if I 
< would. Damn it, what does it signify, if the 

* French were to conquer us ?I don't think we could 
^ lose much by it ; and, in some respects, we should 

* gain. We should drink better Burgundy ; and 
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' we should have clothes fit for a gentleman to wear» 

* without running the risque of their being seized 
' by these damned locusts of custom-house officers. 
* — I ahould not like, though, to lose my seat in the 
' House. If the French leave us that, they may 

* come again when they please for me.* — Umphra^ 
niiUe, who had not the most distant conception of 
his being in parliament, asked Sir Bobby gravely, 
what seat» what house he meant ? * Why, damn it, 
' our House, the House of Commons, to be sure ; 
' — there is no living out of parliament now ; it is 

* the ton for a gentleman to be in it, and it is the 

* pleasantest thing in the world. There are Jack 
' , Dick — — , Lord ,and I are al- 

* ways together. At first, we used to tire con- 

* foundedly of their late nights and long debates ; 
' but now the minister is so obliging as to tell us 
^ when he thinks the question will be put, and 

* away we go to dinner, to the opera, or somewhere, 

* and contrive to return just in time to vote, or, as 

* Lord calls it, to be in at the death.* 

Hitherto Umphravil/e's countenance had disco- 
vered no emotion but that of contempt ; now he 
could not conceal his astonishment and indignatiotn 
Recollecting himself, however, he asked the Baronet, 
if he never thought of his constituents, and of the 
purposes for which they sent him to parliament ? — 

* As to that,* said he, * there is no man so attentive 

* to his constituents as I am. I spend some months) 

* among them every summer, where I keep open hou w 

* for the savages, and make love to their wive-i 
' and daughters. Besides, 1 am always making pre- 

* sents to the women of some little fashionahkr 

* trinket. The last time I came from Lontlon^ 1 
' brought down a parcel of spring garters^ that co^t 
' me thirty shillings a pair, by Gad ; which I di»- 

* tributed among them, taking care, at the same 
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* time, to tell each of them, that nothing shewed a 

* fine ankle to such advantage as a spring garter.' 

In the evening, after our visitors had left us, I 
found Umpbravtlk sitting in his elbow-chair. In a 
graver mood than usud. '* I am thinking, my 
' friend,' said he, * of the stranee times we five in. 

* Yon know I am not much of a politidan ; and, 
^ living retired as I do, abstracted irom the world, 
' I have little access to be acquainted with the 

* springs that move the wheels of government, or 
' the causes of national prosperity or adversity. For 

< some time past, however, I have been endeavour- 
' ing, in vain, to investigate the latent sources of the 

* sudden and almost instantaneous decline of our 

< empire, unexampled, I believe, in the history of 

* nations. The scene you have this day witnessed, 

* has given me more light on that subject than any 
' thing I have yet met with. If such men are to con- 
' duct and regulate the great affairs of 8tate,are we to 

* wonder at our want of success ? If our senate is to 
' be filled with beings, mean as they are worthless, 
' alike destitute of public virtue and private honour, 
' we may cease to be surprised at any calamity that 

* befels us. Of such creatures, I presume, the 
' Roman senate was composed, when, by the 
' groundless jealousy of an emperor ( GaiSemUf l£ I 

* mistake not), the senators were prohibited from 

* holding any military employment ; and they con- 
' sidered the exemption as a favour, not as an af- 

* front : so lost were they to every prindple of 

* honour, so void of every generous and manly 
' feeling. But what astonishes me most is, that in 
' times like these, when the empire is shook to its 

* foundation, the people should be so infatuated as to 

* trust their best, their dearest rights in such hands. 

* Had the Conpttt been compoaed of Bohhy Bui* 
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* tonsi would America ever have made such a 8tand 
' against us I * 

How long this Philippic might have lasted I 
cannot say, had not Miss Umphraville come in and 
put an end to it, by challenging me to play a game 
at backgammon. 
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To the Author of the Mirror, 

S1R9 

I AM a pretty constant reader of your publications ; 
by what means, you shall know before I have finish- 
ed this letter. Among other papers of your pub- 
lishing, I have read one marked No. 65, written by 
a lady who subscribes herself S. M. That lady is 
pleased to complain of her situation, and to repre- 
sent herself as unfortunate. I cannot think she 
has the least title to do so. She was received and 
entertained by a kind brother ; but, forsooth, she 
took it into her head to quarrel with him because 
he married, and seemed to like his wife better than 
her, and to be displeased with the lady, because she 
appeared to have more vanity than she ou^ht to 
have had. Pray, what right had she to find fault 
with those who so hospitably entertained her I or, 
how did she shew superior sense by thus quarrelling 
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with her bread and butter ?— I am» Sir, the youager 
brother of Sir George FUlSng, I lire comfiMtably 
and contentedly in hif houie; and yet, I could lay 
a wager, were Madam S» AI, in my titualion, ihe 
would be fretful and discontented : but I shall ap- 
peal to you» Sir, if she would have any reaaon for 
her discontent. 

My father. Sir Roberi^ a^nt me, when a youD^ 
man, to the Uuiversity ; but, as I had no taste Ibr 
study, I spent moat of my time at the billiard-table, at 
cardi, in hunting, playing at golf, or in public di- 
versions. I was more eaily drcaaed than any of my 
companions, and I united many of the quah'ties of 
a beau and a buck.«-Dunng the vacation* I resided 
at my father's bouse ; and the elegant and expen- 
sive manner in which he iived> increased my tura 
for pleasure and amusement. 

I was in my twentieth year when my fathett 
who had supplied me liberally with money, died, 
leaving me the small patrimony of one thousand 
pounds. Fifty pounds a-year could not support 
the ex pence of one who had been accustomed to 
•pend four times that sum. In this situation it was 
thought necessary that J should do something for 
myself. Amidst the various schemes that were pro- 
potedy it was determined that I should become a 
merchant. My brother Sir George^ generously dis- 
charged all the debts I had contracted ; for, not- 
withstanding my father's liberality while he wau 
living, I had contracted several ; and I was bound 
apprentice to an eminent trader. He was a sober, 
industrious, thriving man ; but I soon found it im- 
possible to accommodate myself to his frugal and 
DBconomical ideas ; and my inclination for amuse- 
ment, which he used to call dissipation and idleness, 
could not give way to bis habits of industry and 
attention. 
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Accordingly, before the term of my apprentice- 
thrp was elapsed, my master wrote to Sir George, 
informing him that I had taken up wiih bad com- 
pany ; that I had neglected my business ; that I 
had not profited by his instructions ; and recom- 
mending to him to try me in something else, and, 
in all events, to remove me to some other place. 

After a good deal of deliberation, it was resolved 
to try to set n .! up as a farmer; and I entered 
npon the management of a considerable farm. But 
in thia business I fomid I did not succeed any better 
than in my former. Notwithstanding the good in« 
itmetions I receired at a club of very honest fellows, 
at which we met every week to talk about farming 
asd improvements, somehow or other,my crops never 
paid for the expence of raising them : and m a few 
years, I found that I had improved away every shil- 
Jmg of my capital. Sir George then proposed to me 
tfiat I should quit all thoughts of business, and take 
vp my 'residence in his house ; I cheerfully accepted 
his proposal, and have lived with him for fourteen 
years past* 

In his house I find every thing provided for me, 
and I am perfectly contented, tiaving nothing to 
care for. Sir George^ who is beloved and respected 
by all the neighbourhood, has frequently crowds of 
company who resort to his honse ; but, as he does 
not drink himself, whenever the company wish to 
drink a h'ttle more than usual, he deputes me to act 
his part as landlord. In that capacity I do not fail to 
push about the bottle; and I find myself in a situation 
perfectly to my wish. As I am a good shot, I spend 
great pert of my time in shooting ; and Mr. yoseph^ 
for that is the name I go by, is made a* welcome 

fuest at all the gentlemen's houses in the neigh- 
ourhood ; the more so, as I seldom make a visit 
without carrying along with me some <^ the game 
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I have killed. I never fail to make one at all the 
sports in the neighbourhood. At a village wedding 
I am a copsiderable personage; and there is not 
a country-girl who does not think it ati honour to 
dance with Mr. Joseph, When Lady Fielding fnakes 
a visit, I generally attend her in the absenee of Sir 
George. The only part of my employment which 
I find disagreeable is, that sometimes, in the winter- 
evenings, I am set a-reading to my Lady ; and, 
among other publications, I have read over to her 
most of the Mirrors. My Lady likes them exceed- 
ingly ; so do I too, but not for the same reason that 
she docs ; I like them, — because they are short. la 
the course of this employment, I read S. M.'s letter, 
and have already given you my reasons for being 
much dissatisfied with what she writes. 

I can make no doubt, that, were she in my situ* 
ation, she would think she had much reason to be 
unhappy. S,he would, perhaps, complain that her 
brother was so rich, and she so poor ; she would 
say, that it was an employment below her to act as 
toast-master to her brother's drunken company ; 
that it was despicable to be known only by the 
name of Mr. Joseph ; that she could not but con- 
sider herself as in a contemptible situation, being 
unfit for any employment, or to act any higher part 
than that of a sportsman, a dancer at a country- 
wedding, or an humble attendant on my Lady Field* 
ing. But I am of a very different opinion. I cer- 
tainly neither have the fortune, nor do I meet with 
the same respect that my brother Sir George does ; 
—but what does that signify ? — I eat, drink ^ and 
am merry, enjoy good health and good spirits ; and 
I have neither the trouble of managing a great 
estate, nor am I obliged to be circumspect in my 
conduct, in order that I may act up, as I hear my 
brother and some of his friends express it) to a 
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jnity of character. In a word, I am happy 
ind I think Madam S. M. might have 
o, if she had had a mind. 

I amy &c. 

Joseph Fielding. 



tuation which is d«8crihed in the above 
lot, I believe, altogether an uncommon 
ould be very unwilling to make Mr. Josephr 
, with it ; on the contrary, I think his 
:s8 and good humour are to be envied. At 
time, without expressing those sentiments 
doubt not, will occur to many of my re»- 
1 the peresal of his letter, 1 cannot but 
:hat I have sometimes felt regret, that, in 
rcumstances, a more equal distribution of 
leere not made among the children of some 
>dcd proprietors, or that care were not 
moderate their education to that style of 
lich their circumstances arc likely to place 
V young tnan, who is left a small patri- 
igfal not surely to be accustomed to habits 
aganct anA dissipation, but ought to be 
red to oecooomy, and be qualified for some 
Without this (though acddent iflay 
!8 coQdui2 such young men to fortune or 
nee), there must be always great danger of 
•ving unBt for. any valuable purpose in life^ 
leserving no higher appellation than that of 
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Infentes Domimtt ft clars nomUa famdf 
JlTustrique graves nohililatt doims^ 
Devita, 

SENECA. 

I N an excursion I made tome months ago to the cofSi 
ty of ■, I paid a visit to /inioniof an ok) acquati 
tance of rit father's, whom I had known from n 
infiuicy. He had hecn exccedin^T attentive to % 
when a boy ; and, as he was sometning of a sport 
man, m^ guardians often permitted me to acCQi 
pany hmi to the field, where, as indeed OBr em 
occasion, he treated me with the ease and freo^Oi 
of a companion and an equal. This behaviour, i 
different from that to which boys are ffcncnJly « 
customed, while it flattered ray seU-trnporUOCi 
gave me so much favour and aiFection Jbr jintmn 
that I never saw him afterwiyds, widiout fediq 
those agreeable Knsations, which accompany t)| 
recollection of that happy period of life, wbca n 
catch the ple^tsures of the mQVQm^^ equally xtf0^ 
less of what is past or to come. 

I had not Wrd of Anionio for many iao9l|l 
When I arrived at the village where he liv^ 
hastened to his house without any previouf in^tlJD 
The countenance of the servant made me suspectl 
was not well ; and, when I entered kll apartmenfi 
found him in the last stage of a dropsv. Theicns) 
tiona that crowded on my nund at the ti^iianS^ an 
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death-like appearance of the good old-man, so dif- 
ferent from those in which I was prepared to indulge, 
had almost overcome me ; but the growing emotion 
was checktd by the countenance with which he be- 
held it. No sooner was I seated, than, taking my 
handy * What a change/ said he, with a look of 
melancholy composure, * is here, since you last saw 

* me !— -I was two years older than your father ; had 

* he been alive, he would have been seventy -four 

* next Christmas.' 

The particulars of the conversation, though they 
have made a lasting impression on my mind, would 
be uninteresting to many of my readers ; but as the 
life of jintonio will afford an important lesson to the 
younger part of them, I give the following short 
account of it, as the subject of this and the subse- 
quent paper. 

* The father of jfntonio was one of the first men 
of family in Seotlandj who had been bred to the 
profession of a merchant ; in which he was so suc- 
cessful, that about the beginning of this century 
he had acquired the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, which was, at that time, reckoned no in* 
considerable fortune. He had two children who 
survived him ; jintoniOf and a daughter, Leonora, 
who was several years younger than her brother* 
As the father had received a liberal education, he 
was attentive to bestow the same benefit upon his 
son ; but, being equally sensible of the advantages 
of industry^ he was, at the samcy determined, that 
he should be educated to some profession or em- 
ployment, though he did not restrain him in his 
choice, ylnt&mo, op his part, seconded his father's 
views. His genius was inferior to none of his con- 
temporaries; allowing for some little excesses, 
which the liveliness and pliancy of his disposition en- 
gaged him in, he exceeded them all in the assiduity 

8 2 
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of his application ; and, as his manners were at the 
same time mild and spirited^ he was both beloved 
and respected by his companions. 

* Being arrived at an age which made it necessary 
to regulate his studies by the profession he was to 
follow, he made choice of that of physic^ which^ 
including the different branches ef science usually 
connected with it, may be said to embrace the 
whole study of Nature: to these he applied ra- 
ther as a philosopher than as one who intended to 
be a practitioner in the art^; he was, nevertheless, 
preparing to take his degree, when the death of 
his father left him, at the age of twenty, possessed 
of a handsome fortune. 

* jlntonio continued his studies for some time with 
his usual assiduity; but, finding'his income mone 
than sufficient for his wants, he gave up all 
thoughts of engaging in practice. His house be- 
came the rendezvous of his former school- compa« 
nions, many of them the sons of the first families 
In the kingdom, who were now entering into life 
(I speak of a period above fifty years ago), and 
who found themselves flattered by those engaging 
manners in the man, which had attached them to 
the boy. 

' In consequence of these connections, j^ntonio 
found himself engaged in a line of life to which he 
had been little accustomed ; but, as he had mixed 
the study of polite literature with science, and was 
master of the exercises of dancing, fencing, and 
riding, he soon acquired that ease in his address and 
conversation, which mark the gentleman, while 
they hide the man of learning from a common ob- 
server. His good- nature and benevolence, proceed- 
ing from an enlarged and liberal mind, prevented 
him from viewing, with too severe an eye, the og- 
ipasional excesses of some of his companions ; aq 
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* elegant taste, andasoundunderstanding, pre^irented 
' him from engaging in them too deeply. 

' Jtttemo'^ time was now mostly spent among the 

* great. He made long and frequent visitff at their 

* seats in the country ; he joined them in excursions 

* from time to time to the different courts on the 

* continent ; and, when he was not abroad,, he resided 

* almost constantly in Lomdottf or the neighbour- 
' hood ; so that he became» in a great measure, a 

* stranger in his own country. 

' Among the companions of Jntomo were two sons 

* of the Earl of H^ , who were particularly 

* attached to him. Their father was not more en- 

* vied by the ambitious for the distinguished rank 

* he held in the councils of his Sovereign, than by 
' the wise and moderate for being father to two of 

* the most promising young men of the age. They 
' had been acquainted with Antonio from their in^ 

* fancy. They had grown up at the same schools^ 

< and studied under the same masters. After an ab- 
' sence of three years, they happened to meet at 
' Vtnuet where Jntonio had the good fortune to ren<« 

* der them essential service, in extricating them from 

< difficulties in which the impetuosity of the best 

* conditioned young men will sometimes involve 

< them, especially in a foreign country. They re-^ 

< turned together to Britain. Their father, who 

* knew their former connection with Antonio^ and 

* had heard of their recent obligation to him, ex- 

* pressed his sense of it in very flattering terms, and 

< earnestly wished for an opportunity to reward it. 

' I have seen few men who were proof against the 
' aiteotion of miftisters. Though it does always 

* gratify, it seldom fails to excite three of the most 
' powerful paisioiis, vanky, ambition, and avarice. 
' Antorm^ I am afraid, did not form an exception to 
' die rule. Though naturally aa ceoonomisty hit 

S3 
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f mode of life had considerably impaired his fortune. 
He knew this ; but he knew not exactly to what 
extent* He received gentle remonstrances on the 
subject from some of his relations in Scotland, who 
remembered his virtues. In the letters of his sister 
Leonora (who still retained that affection and at- 
tachment to her brother which his attention to her, 
both before and after her father's death, had im- 
pressed upon her mind)} he perceived an anxiety, 
for which he could not otherwise account than 
from her apprehensions about the situation of his 
affairs. The patronage of the Earl of f V 
presented itself as a remedy. To him, therefore, 
he determined to apply. The intimacy in which 
he lived with his sons, the friendly manner in which 
the £arl himself always behaved to him, made this 
appear an easy matter to Antonio ; but he was un- 
accustomed to ask favours even from the g^reat. 
His spirit rose at the consciousness of their having 
become necessary ; and he sunk in his own esteem 
in being reduced to use the language of solicitation 
for something like a pecuniary favour. After se- 
veral fruitless attempts, he could bring himself no 
farther than to give a distant hint to his com- 
panions, the sons of the Earl. It was su£Bcient to 
them ; and, at the next interview with their fa- 
ther, Antonio received the most friendly assuranoet 
of being soon provided for in some way suited to 
his taste and disposition. 

< Elated with these hopes, he returned, after a ten 
years' absence, to visit his friends in Scotland^ and 
to examine into the situation of his affairs. Of 
the £ 20,000 left by his father, there was little 
more than £ 10,000 remaining; and the half of 
that sum belonged to his sister Leonora* The 
knowledge of this made no great impression on his 
mind, as he was certain of being amply provided 
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« for : meanwhile, he thought it his duty to put his 
' sister's fortune in safety ; and, by his whole beha- 

* viour to her during a nine months, residence in Scot* 
*• landi he confirmed that love and affection which 

* his more early conduct had justly merited.* 

V 
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* Antonio returned to London about the breaking 

* out of the Spanish war in 1739. The parties in the 

* state ran high ; the minister was attacked on all 
' sides, in a language somewhat more decent than 
^ what is in use among the patriots of the present day, 

* though it was not, on that account, leas poignant 

* and severe. jfntonio*s patron, the Earl of /T , 

* took part with the minister, and both he and his 

* sons, who were by this time in paiiiament, seemed 

* so much occupied with the affairs of the public, 
' that jintonto was unwilling to disturb them with 
« any piivate application for himself, until the fer- 
' ment was somewhat subsided. In the mean time, 
' he continued his usual mode of life ; and, though 

* he could not help observing, that many of the great 

* men with whom he had been accustomed to con- 

* verse on the most easy ^ aud ^miliar terms, began 

* to treat him with a forbidding ceremony, more dis- 
< grnsting to a mind of sensibihty than downright in- 

* solence ; still the consciousness of his situation pre- 

* vented him from renouncing a society in which the 
' secret admonitions of his heart freq^uently told hica 
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he coald not ooatiniie^ without forfeiting the 
strongest support of virtue and hoooort m fnfer 
ntpectfor hUmtelf* 

* Sir Robert IVaitoU was at last obliged to nesigny 
and along with him a few of his friends who were 
most obnoxious to the leaders of the successful 

party. The Earl of W was not of the 

number ; he still preserved his place in the cabinet ; 
and the new and the old ministers having adjusted 
their different pretensions, a calm tranquillity suc- 
ceededy as the less powerful and disappointed pa- 
triots, rendered suspicious by the defection of tfi«r 
principal leaders, could not at once connect them- 
selves into a formidable opposition. 

^ jlntomo thou((ht this a proper time to renew his 
application. That delicacy which made him foiw 
merly shrink at the idea of asking a pecuniarv fa- 
vour, was now no more ; his growing necessities, 
and the habits of submission they produced> had 
blunted the fine feelings of independence* and he 
could now, though unnoticed, daiace attendance at 
the levees of the great, like one who had never felt 
himself their equal. Fortunately there soon hap- 
pened a vacancy in an office in the department of 

the Earl of W , which was every way suited 

to jintonio. He modestly reaiinded the Earl of his 
former promises ; and, having made the first appli- 
cation, his request was instantly granted. At that 

moment Lora C , who was supposed to be 

Prime Minister, arrived to ask the ofiice for the 
son of a butcher in Kent, who was returning officer 
in a borough where there was a contested election. 

The Earl of /T told the minister, that he 

had just now promised it to that gentleman, point- 
ing to AfUfmlo. The minister bad frequently seea 
Antonio^ and was not uoa^quatoted with his charao> 
ter -—congratulated him with much •eeaai^g coi^ 
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' diality ; and, turning to the Earl of W 1 

* paid Kim many compliments on his bestowing the 
' office upon one of so distinguished merit : * That 
' consideration/ added he, * can compensate for the 

* disppointment I feel in not havincr obtained it for 

* the person I mentioned to your Lordship*' jiu" 

* ton'to was too well acquainted with the language of 
' the court not to understand the tendency of all this, 

* The Earl of IV immediately observed, that, 

' to oblige his Lordship, he had no doubt Antonio 

* would readily ^^t up the promise. This was 
' instantly done ; and these two noble persons vied 
' with each other in their offers of service ; he was 
' given to understand, that the first opportunity 
' should be taken to provide for him in a manner 

* exceeding his wishes. 

' Though jintonio was not, upon the whole, very 

* well pleased with this incident, he endeavoured to 
' comfort himself with reflecting, that he had now 

* acquired a right of going directly to the minister, 
^ which wa3 so much the more agreeable, as he plain- 

' ly perceived that the sons of the Earl of IV , 

' though they still behaved to him with mo^e ease 
' and attention than many others of his former com- 

* panions, would, like the rest, soon be estranged 
' from him. At school, at college, on their travels, 

* and even for some time after their return, their 

* pursuits were the same. Whether it was instruc- 

* tion or entertainment, they were mutually assisting 

* to each other, and they found /Intonio to be in 
« eveiy thing their equal, perhaps in some things 
^ their superior. The scene was now changed. In 
' the midst of their family and relations, possessed 
' of the adventitious, though dazzling qualities of 
' rank and fortune, the real merit 01 Antonio was 

* hardly perceived. They now found him to be in 

* some things their inferior. Thia 'aloniit vtrould V«.^^> 
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in timtf put an end to their intimacY» unksi like 
many others, he would have contented himself with 
acting the part of sm hwmbk aitmdant. Having 
once opened to their views the career of ambition, 
and the prospect of rising in the state, they esti- 
mated their friendships bj the extent of their poli- 
tical influence. Virtue and merit were now out of 
the question, or were at best but secondary consi- 
derations. Former servicer, compared to the ob- 
jects in which they were now engaged, sunk to 
nothing ; at the same time, a consciousness of duty 
led them to behave civilly to a man they had once 
esteemed, and who had done nothing to forfeit 
their good opinion. Perhaps, even if applied to in 
a fortunate moment, when impelled by a aodden 
emanation of half-extinguished virtue, they might 
have exerted themselvea to serve him ; but thete 
exertions would not have been of long continuance ; 
they would soon have been smothered by cold po- 
litical prudence. 

* After two years solicitation, during which hit 
patrons sometimes cajoled him with promises, and, 
at others, hardly deigned to take notice of his re- 
quest, Antonio gave up all hopes of success. Hit 
fortune was now totally gone. His friends in 
Scotland had frequently informed him of this ; but 
he continued to solicit and to receive small sums of 
money from time to time, which he was in hopes 
of being soon able to repay. These hopes beme 
extinguished, he could not ask for more. He hid 
also contracted several debts to the different tradevr 
men he employed. He frankly told them his situa> 
tion ; but they remembered the liberality of hi| 
conduct and behaviour in the days of his orosperity, 
and would not use the barbarous right oi imprison- 
ment to increase his calamities* 

* The accumulated distress to whigh jhtomo waa 
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BOW exposed^ was more than he could bear. After 
combating some time with the agitation of his 
mind^ he was seized with a slow tever, attended 
with a delirium, which made it necessary to ac* 
qwunt his friends. His sister Leonora hastened to 
kis relief. At the end of some weeks, his health 
was so far re-established^ that she ventured to pro- 
pose his undertaking a journey to StotUmd: to 
which he at last consented, but not without reluc- 
tance. 

' He learned, by degrees, that the money he re* 
ceived for the last two years he resided in London^ 
haci come from Leonora ; that she had paid all his 
debts there, and with the small remains of her for- 
tune, had purchased an annuity of an hundred and 
fifty pounds for his and her own life. In a short 
time> they retired to a village in the county of 
, not far from my father's residence, who 



had been an early acquaintance of Jntomo*^, }dj 
£sther joined his endeavours to those of Leonora to 
recover him from that depression of spirits into 
which his misfortunes, and the reflection on his past 
conduct, had thrown him. They at last succeeded, 
and saw him, with pleasure, regain those mild 
and engaging manners which they had formerly 
admired. But his spint and vivacity could not be 
restored. He seemed to engage in the usual pas- 
times and occupations of a country life, rather with 
patienes than satisfaction, and to tufir society as a 
duty which he owed to a sister who had preserved 
him, and to those friends who shewed so much 
solicitude for his happiness, rather than to enjoy it 
as a source of pleasure and entertainment to him- 
self. If ever he was animated, it was in the com* 
pany of a few young men who looked up to him 
for instruction. He entertained them, not with 
sinrmurings against the worlds or complaints of 
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* the injustice or depravity of mankind. His pic- 
' tures of society were flattering and agreeable^ as 
' giving the most extensive scope for the exercise 

* of the active virtues. * My young friends,' he 

* was wont to say, * carry with you into the world a 
' spiri^ of independence, and a proper respect for 

* yourselves. These are the guardians of virtue. 
' No man can trust to others for his support, or 

* forfeit his own good opinion with impunity. £x« 

* travagant desires and ill-founded hopes pave the 
' way for disappointment, and dispose us to cover 

* our own errors with the unjust accusation of 

* others. Society is supported by a reciproqation 

< of good offices ; and, though virtue and humanity 
' willow, justice cannot demand^ a favour, without 

* a recompence. Warm and generous ftiendships 

< are sometimes, nay, I hope, often found in the 

< world; but, in those changes and vicissitudes of 

* life which open new views, and form new con- 

* nections, the old are apt to be weakened or for- 

* gotten. Family and domestic friendships,' would 

* he add with a sigh, * will generally be found the 

* most lasting and sincere ; but hei e, my friends, 
« you will think me prejudiced ; you all know my 

* obligations to Leonora* 

* Antonio and Leonora are now no more ; he died 

* a few days after my last visit. His sister he 
' had buried about a twelvemonth before ; and I 
' have often heard him mention, with a kind of me- 
< lancholy satisfaction, that, to her other distresses, 

* there had not been added the regret of being left 

* behind him.' 

U 
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Sunt hcrym£ rehtm, et meHtem mortalia iangtoif, 

VIRG. 

The consideratlou of death has been always mad^ 
use of, by the moralif^t and the divine, as a powerfid 
incentive to virtue and to piety; From the uncer- 
tainty of life^ they hate endeavoured to sink the 
estimation of its pleasures^ and, if they could not 
itrip the seductions of vice of their present enjoy- 
tnent^ at least to load them with the fear of their 
end. 

Voluptuaries, on the other hand, have, from a 
similar reflection, endeavoured to enhance the value^ 
and persuade to the enjoyment, of temporal delights* 
They have advised us to pluck the roses which would 
otherwise soon wither of themselves, to sei^e the 
moments which we could not long command, and> 
since time was unavoidably fleeting, to crown its 
^ht with joy* 

Of neither of these persuasives, whether of the 
moral or the licentious, the severe or the g^y, have 
the effects been great. Life must necessarily con- 
sist of active scenes, which exclude from its general 
tcBor the leisure of meditation, and the influence of 
tfaouffht. The schemes of the busy will not be 
checEed by the uncertainty of their event, nor the 
tmusements of the dissipated be either controlled or 
endeared by the shortness of their duration* Even 
the ceU of the Ancborite, and the cloister of the 
Monk, hf ve their l^sihcss and their {kunxtsk^ Vn 
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»tudy may become buslnesn, and abstraction plea- 
sure, when they engage the mind, and occupy the 
time. A man may even enjoy the present, and for- 
get the future^ at the very moment in which he it 
writing of the insignificancy of the former, and the 
importance of the latter. 

It were easy to shew the wisdom and benignity 
of Providence, Providence ever wise and benign, in 
this particular of our constitution ; but it would be 
trite to repeat arguments too obvious not to have 
been often observed, land too juat not to have been 
Always allowed. 

But, though neither the situation of the world, 
nor the formation of cur minds^ allow the thoughts 
of futurity or death a constant or prevailing effect 
upon our lives, they may surely sometimes, not un* 
seasonably, press upon our imagination ; even ex^ 
elusive of thtir moral or religious use. There i% a 
sympathetic enjoyment whicn often makes it not 
only betltr^ but more delightful, tago to tbi howi •/ 
mournings than to the house of feasting* 

Perhaps I felt it su, when,^ but a few days since, 
I attended the funeral of a young lady, who waa 
torn, in the bloom of youth and beauty, from the 
arms of a father who doatcd on her, of a family by 
whom slic was adored : I think I would not have 
exchanged my ftcliiigs at the time for all the mirth 
which gaiety could inspire, or all the pleasure which 
luxury could bestow. 

Maria was in her twentieth year. To the beautv 
of tier form, and excellence of^ her natural dispost- 
tiouy a parent equally indulgent and attentive had 
done the fullest justice. To accompbsh her person^ 
and to cultivate her mind, every enaeavour had becu 
used ; and they had been attended with that succese 
which they commonly meet with, when not preven- 
ted bjr miauken £oudut%« ot Maumd^ vaoky* Few. 
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younff ladks have attracted more admiration ; noD« 
ever ^It it less : with all the charms of beauty, and 
the polish of education , the plainest were not less 
affected, nor the most ignorant less assuming. She 
died when every tongue was eloquent of her virtuest 
when every hope was ripening' to reward them. 

It is by such private and domestic distresses, that 
the softer emotions of the heart are most strongly 
excited. The fall of more important personages is 
" commonly distant from our observation ; but even 
where it happens under our immediate notice, there 
is a mixture of other feelings by which our com- 
passion is weakened. The eminently great, or ex- 
tensively useful, leave behind them a train of inter- 
rupted views^ and. disappointed expectations, by 
'which the distress is complicated beyond the simpli- 
city of pity. But the death of one who, like Mariof 
was to shed^he influence of her virtues over the age 
of a father and the childhood of her sisters^ presents 
to us a little view of family* affliction, which every 
eye can perceive, and every heart can feel. On 
scenes of public sorrow and national regret, we gaze 
as upon those gallery-pictures which strike us with 
wonder and admiration ; domestic calamity is like 
the miniature of a friend, which we wear in our bo- 
soms, and keep for secret looks and solitary enjoy- 
ment. 

' The last time I saw Maria was in the midst of a 
crowded assembly of the fashionable and the gay, 
where she fixed all eyes by the gracefulness of her 
motions^ and the native dignity of her mein ; yet so 
tempered was that superiority which they conferred 
with gentleness and modesty, that not a murmur was 
beard, either from the rivalship of beauty, or the 
enTy of homeliness. From that scene the transition 
was so violent to the hearse and the pall, the grave 
and the sod, that once or twice my imagination 
turned rebel to my senses; I beheld the objects 

T 2 
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around me as the |>ainting of a dreamy and thought 
of Maria as living still. 

I was soon, however, recalled to the sad reality. 
The figure of her father bending over the grave of 
his darling child ; the silent sufrering composure m 
which his countenance was fixed ; the tears of his 
attendants^ whose grief was light, and capable of 
tears ; these gave me back the truths and reminded 
me that I should see her no more. There was a 
flow of sorrow with which I suffered myself to be 
borne along, with a melancholy kind of indulgence ; 
but when her father dropped the cord with whkh 
he had helped to lay his Maria in the earth, its sound 
on the comn chilled my hearty and horror for a mo« 
ment took place of pity I 

It was but for a moment.-— He looked eagerly 
into the grave; made one involuntary motion to 
stop the assisrants who were throwing the earth into 
it ; then, suddenly recollecting himself^ clasped 
his hands together, threw up his eyes to Heaven ; 
and then first I saw a few tears drop from them. I 
gave language to all this. It spoke a lesson of faith, 
and piety, and resignation. I went away sorrowful, 
but my sorrow was neither ungentle nor unmanly ; 
cast on this world a glance rather of pity than of 
enmity; on the next, a look of humbleoess and 
hope I 

Such, I am persuaded, will commonly be the 
effect of scenes like that I have described, on minds 
neither frigid nor unthinking; for of feelings like 
these, the gloom of the ascetic is as little susceptible 
as the levity of the giddy. There needs a certain 
pliancy of mind, which society alone can give, 
though its vices often destroy, to render us capable 
of that gentle melancholy which makes sorrow plea- 
sant, and affliction useful. 

It is not from a melancholy of thi9 sort, that men 
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are prompted to the cold unfruitful virtues oFmonkw 
ish solitude. These are often the effects rather of 
passion secluded than repressed, rather of temp- 
tation avoided than overcome. The crucifix and 
the rosary f the Jeath*s head and the bones, if cus- 
tom has not made them indifferent, will rather chili 
desire than excite virtue ; but, amidst the warmth of 
social affection, and of social sympathy, the heart 
will feel the weakness, and enjoy the duties^ of hut- 
inanity. 

Perhaps, it will be said, that such situations, and 
such reflections as the foregoing, will only affect 
minds already too tender, and be disregarded by 
those who need the lessons they impart. But this, 
1 apprehend, is to allow too much to the force of 
habit, and the resistance of prejudice. I will not 
pretend to assert, that rooted principles, and long- 
established conduct, are suddenly to be changed by 
the effects of situation, or the eloquence of senti- 
ment ; but if it be granted that such change ever 
took place, who shall determine by what impercep- 
tible motive, or accidental impression, it was first 
begun ? Andy even if the influence of such a call to 
thought can only smother, in its birth, one allure- 
ment to evil, or confirm one wavering purpose to 
virtue, I shall not have unjustly commended that oc- 
casional indulgence of pensiveness and sorrow, which 
will thus be rendered not only one of the refine- 
ments, but one of the improvements, of life* 
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N° 73- TUESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1780. 



The Essay contained in this and the foUowing 
number, was some time ago received from a gentle- 
man of distinguished name in the literary world. 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR9 

Xa the coiirse of his various inquiries into human nar 
ture, your illustrious kinsman the Spectator did 
pot overlook Dreaming ; on which he has ^iven 
U8 many ingenious and useful observations. Having 
^11 my life been a great (dreamer of dreams, I also 
^ave made some remarks upon that mysterious phae- 
nomenon, which, I flatter myself, may be acceptable 
to the author of the Mirror, as I believe some of 
them are new, and not unworthy of notice. 

1 shall not take up much of your time with the 
Opinipnsof the ancients in regard to the immediate 
cause of dreaming. Eftlcurus fancied, that an in- 
finite multitude of subtle images, some flowing from 
bodies, some formed of their own accord, and others 
made up of different things variously combined, 
were continually moving up and down in the air 
about us ; and that these images, being of extreme 
fineness, penetrate our bodies ; and^ striking upoa 
the mind, give rise to that mode of perception whiclj 
we call Imagination ; and to which he refers the 
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origin both of our waking thoughts and of our 
dreams. Aristotle seems to think, that every object 
of outward sense makes upon the human soul, or 
upon some other part of our frame, a certain im- 
pression, which remains for some time after the ob^ 
ject that made it is gone, and which, being after- 
wards recognised by the mind in sleep, gives rise to 
those visions that then present themselves. These 
opinions, if one weic to examine them, would be 
found either to amount to nothing that can be un- 
derstood, or to ascribe to hunian thought a sort of 
material nature, which is perfectly inconceivable. 

Neither shall I trouble yqu with enumer^iting five 
different species of dreams acknpwledo^ed by some of 
the ancients, and particularly described by MacrQ' 
Bias, Dreams are, indeed, of different sorts and 
characters ; but I see no reason why they may not 
be divided into five hundred classes, as well as into 
five. My own remarks I shall set down without 
method, and in the order \n which they occur to 
me. 

Though some of our dreams are exceedingly wild 
and extravagant, others are more regular, and more 
like real life. When the mind is at ease, and tfie 
body in health, we are apt to dream of our ordinary 
business. The passions too, which occupy the 
mind when awake, and the objects and causes of 
those passions, are apt to recur in sleep, though, for 
the most part, under some disguise; accompanied 
with painful circumstances when we are in trouble, 
and with more pleasing ideas when we are happy. To 
this the poets attend ; and, in describing the dreams 
of their heroes and heroines, are careful to give them 
a resemblance to their real fortune. Dijo, whep 
forsaken by JEneas^ dreams that she is going a long^ 

^'oumey alone, and seeking her Tyriam in a 6^t%Kt% 
and J 
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longam incomitata Tidetor 
Ire TiaiB, Tjrhsque deserci qucrere terri. 

Thus uniting, as it were, in one image, the two 

Eaisions that engrossed her through the day» love to 
er people » and a senie of her forlorn condition. 
Eimta, separated for ever from her friend, dreams of 
being again happy in his company ; but, the next 
moment, says she. 



'Methinks we wandering go 



Through dreary wastes, and weep ca(£ other's woe. 
Where round some mouldering tower pale ivy creeps. 
And low-brow*d rocks hing nodding o*erthe deeps; 
Sudden yon mount, you beckon from the skies; 
Clouds interpose, waves ruar, and winds arise. 

On these occasions, the poet will not descnbe a 
dream exactly like the real circumstances of the 
dreamer ; he makes it only a sort of dark allegorical 
similitude : and this we approve of, because we know 
that it is according to nature. For a reason to be 
given in the sequel, it will appear to be mercifully 
ordered by Providence, that our dreams should thus 
differ from our waking thoughts : and^ from what 
we know of the influence of our passions upon the 
general tenor of our thinking, we need not wonder 
that there should be, notwithstanding, some analogy 
between them. It is this mixture of resemblance 
and diversity, that makes some of our dreams alUgo* 
ricaL But, when that happens, an attentive obser- 
ver, who is free from superstition, wiU find that they 
allude not to what is future, but to what is present 
or past, unless where we have been anticipating some 
future event ; in which case our dreams may possibly 
resemble our conjectures. Now, if our conjectures 
be right, and if our dreams resemble them» it may 
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hsppen that there $hall be a likeness between a certain 
dream and a future occurrence : but in this there is 
nothing more supernatural, than that I should dream 
to-night of what I have been employed in to-day ; 
for this is nothing more than a particular train of 
thought impressed upon us iq sleep, by a certain 
previous train of thought into which reason and ex- 
perience had led us when awake. For example. 
When 1 see a man dissipating his fortune by de- 
t>auchery, I may» with reason, apprehend that 
disease and poverty will soon overtake him. If 
this conjecture trouble me in the day-time, it may 
also recur in sleep, accompanied with some visionary 
circumstances ; and I shall dream, perhaps, that I 
8ee him in rags and misery. Suppose this really 
to happen soon after, what opinion am I to enter- 
tain concerning my dream ? Surely I have no more 
reason to consider it as prophetical, than I have to 
look upon the conjecture which gave rise to it at 
the effect of inspiration. 

Some of our dreams bear little or no resemblance 
to any thing that ever before occurred to our senses* 
qr fancy, put this is npt common, except in ba4 
health. It )iolds true in general, that dreams are 
an imitatipn, though often a very extravagant one* 
pf reality. 

There are people who observe, that one particular 
dream frequently returns upon them* Socrates ^ in 
the Pbsdo of Plato^ tells hia friend, that he had all 
his life been haunted with a vision of this kind, in 
which one seemed to say to him^ that he oqght to 
study music. If this repetition of dreams be the 
pffect of habit, which is not unlikely, we may from 
it learn the expediency of concealing such as are 
disagreeable, and banishing them from our thought^ 
^ 9pon 9S we can« Indeed, it is a vulear pbservatipPi 
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that they who never speak of dreams are not often 
troubled with them. 

Intemperance of every kind, in eating or drinkingt 
IB ftlerp or watching, in rest or exercise, tends to 
make dreams disagreeable | and therefore, one end 
of dreaming may be, to recommend sobriety and 
moderation. For the time we may employ in sleep 
bears a great proportion to the whole of human 
life ; and, if there be any expedient for rendering 
that portion of oar time agreeable, it is Rurely 
worth while to put it in practice. Habits of vir- 
tue and Robemess, the repression of turbulent desires 
and the indulgence of pious, social^ and cheerful dis- 
positions, are, for the most part, effectual in giving 
that lightness to the animal spirits, and that calm 
temperature to the blood, which promote thoughts 
plea<:urable through the day, and sweet slumber and 
easy dreams by night. 

The ancients thought, that morning dreams come 
nearest the truth In the morning, no doubt, the 
perspiration and digestion continued through the 
night will make the stomach, and the whole 
frame of the body, more composed and cool than 
when we go to sleep ; and hence, perhaps, it is not 
absurd to say, that dreams may be more regular 
then, and more like real life. But if we have passed 
the earlier hours of the morning without sleep, and 
fall a'do/j'ng about the time we usually rise, our 
dreams arc seldom agreeable, and our slumber is 
rather stupifying than salutary ; whence we may 
perhaps infer, that it is the intention of Nature that 
we should rise early, and at a stated hour. 

As agreeable thoughts accompany good health j 
as violent passions, and even phrensy, are the at- 
tendants of certain diseases ; ab dullness and con- 
fusion of thought may be occasioned by a loaded 
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Stomach ; and, as the swallowing of much strong 
liquor produces a temporary madness ; — as our 
thoughts, I say, when we are awake, are so much 
determined by our bodily habit, it is no wonder that 
they should be still more liable to such influence 
when we are asleep. Accordingly, certain dreams 
.do, for the most part, accompany certain positions 
sod states of the body. When our breathing is in 
any degree interrupted, by our head falling awry, 
by the bed-clothes pressing on our mouth or nos- 
trils, or by any internal disorder, we are apt to dream 
of going, with great uneasiness, through narrow 
passages, where we are in danger of suffocation. 
When the state of the stomach and bowels occasions 
any convulsive motion in the jaws, a thing not un* 
common in sle^p, and which frequently produces a 
•trong compression and grinding of the teeth, we 
are apt to dream that tlie teeth are loose, or falling 
outy or that our mouth is full of pins, or of some- 
thing very disagreeable. In cold weather too, 
when by any accident we throw aside the bed- 
clothes, we sometimes dream of going naked. Of 
all these facts I have often had experience ; and, if 
the thing could be accurately attended to, I make 
no doubt but many of our dreams might be ac- 
counted for in the same manner ; and therefore, 
when we have an uncommon dream, we ought not 
to look forward with apprehension, as if it were to 
be the forerunner of calamity ; but rather backward, 
to see whether we can discover its cause, and 
whether, from such a discovery, we may not learn 
something that may be profitable to our health. 

In some constitutions, - certain dreams do gene- 
rally go before, or accompany the beginnings of 
certain diseases. When, for example, there is any 
tendency to fever, we are apt to dream of perform- 
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ingt with great bbour, tome work, we know not 
preciicly what» in which we never make any pro- 
gress. This imagination will occur in sleep » trtn 
while one has no means of obscrring, when awake, 
any symptom that could lead one to suspect one't 
health to be in danger { and, when it does occuff 
may it not give warning to make some change in 
the ordinary regimen, to eat or drink lest than 
usual, or have recourse to tome of those other 
methods whereby acute distempers are prerented f 
In general, when one is haunted more than usual 
with disagreeable dreams^ it may, I think, be 
taken as a sign that something is wrong in the 
constitution { and therefore that temperance, fastings 
or exercise, may be requisite to avert the impending 
evil. And these are remedies which one may hare 
recourse to { and in regard to which one may Ten- 
ture to make a few experiments, in almost any 
circumstances. Agreeable dreams I would take for 
the signs of health, and accordingly consider them 
as flfoody and not evIL 

If you approve of these remarks, you shall hare 
more on the same subject, in a few days, from 

Your^s, 5cc. 

iMSOMMlOtlrK 



•o 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

In my Idst I hinted that dreams may he useful as 
physical admonitions. What if I should go a step 
xarther^ and say that they may he serviceable as 
aaeans of our moral improveitient ? I will not 
affirm, however^ as some have done, that by 
them we may make a more accurate discovery 
«f our temper and ruling passions, than by observ- 
ing what passes in our minds when awake : For, in 
sleep, we are very incompetent judges of ourselves, 
and of every thing else ; and one will dream of 
committing crimes with little remorse, which, if 
awake, one could not think of without horror. But 
as many of our passions are inflamed or allayed by 
the temperature of the body, this, I think, may be 
said with truth, that, by attending to what passes 
in sleep, we may sometimes discern what passions 
are predominant, and, conseauently, receive some 
useful cautions for the regulation of them. A man 
dreams, for example, that he is in a violent anger, 
and that he strikes a blow which knocks a person 
down, and kills him. He awakes in horror at the 
thought of what he has done, and of the punishment 
he thinks he has reason to apprehend ; and while« 
after a moment's recollection, he rejoices to find 
that it is but a dream, he will also be inclinable to 
form resolutions against violent anger, lest it should, 

VOL. XXXTI. u 
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one time or other, hurry him on to a mil pcrpc- 
tratidii of a like nature. If wc ever derive this 
advnrita^c from a dream, wc cannot pronotince It 
ii9elra<t. And thn, or a similar advantage, may 
•omrtimm he derived frc»m dreaming. For wliy 
may we not, in this way, reap improvement from a 
fiction of our own fancy^ as welt as from a novel, or 
a fable of A'nop ? 

One of the fiii^'st moral talcs I ever read, is an 
account of a dream In the Tatler, which, though 
It has every appearance of a real dream, compre- 
hend*) a moral so snhllme and so interesting, that I 
question whether any man who attends to it can 
ever forget It ; and if he remembers, whether lie 
can ever cease to he the hetter for it. Adoisom 
is the nutlior of the paper ; and I shall give the 
story In his own elegant woids. 

* I was once,' snys the TATira, • In agonies of 
' gtlcf that are unutterable, and in so great a dia« 
' traction of mind, that 1 thought myself even out 

* of the poHsIblh'ty of receiving comfort. The oc- 

* caiion wjis as follows : When I was a youth, in 
' a part of the army which was then quartered at 

* Dover, I fell In love with an ngrceable young 

* woman of a good family In those parts, and hao 

* the satisfaction of seeing my addresses kindly re- 

* celvcd, which occasioned the perplexity 1 am 
' 8"'"K ^° relate. Wc were, in a calm evening, di- 

* verting ourselves, on the top of a cliff, with the 

* prospect of the sea ; and trifling away the time 
' in such little fondnesses as are most ridiculous to 

* people In buslnes*:, and most agreeable to those 

* in love. In the midst of these our innocent en- 

* dearmcnts, she snatched a paper of verses out of 

* my hand, and ran away with them. I wa«« fol- 

* lowing lier ; when on a sudden the ground, though 
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* at a considerable distance from the verge of the 
' precipice, sunk under her, and threw her down 

* from so prodigious an height, upon such a range 

* of rocks, as would have dashed her into ten thou- 
' sand pieces, had her body been made of adamaat* 

* It is much easier foi* my reader to imagine my 

* state of mind upon such an occasion, than for me 

* to express it. I said to myself, It is not in the 
' power of Heaven to relieve me — when I awaked, 

* equally transported and astonished, to see myself 
' drawn out of an affliction, which, the very 

* moment before, appeared to be altogether inex- 
' tiicable.' 

What fable of ^sop, nay of Homer, op of Virgil, 
conveys so fine a moral r Yet most people have, 
if I mistake not, met with such deliverances by 
means of a dream. And such a deliverance will 
every good man meet with at last, when he is taken 
away from the evils of life, and awakes in the re- 
gions of everlasting light and peace ; looking back 
upon the world, and all its troubles, with a surprise 
and a satisfaction, similar ia kind, though incompa- 
rably higher in degree, to that which we now feel, 
when we escape from a terrifying dream, and open 
our eyes upon the sweet serenity of a summer 
morning. Let us not despise instruction, how 
mean soever the vehicle may be that brings it. Even 
if it be a dream, let us learn to profit by it. For, 
whether asleep or awake, we are equally the care 
of Providence ; and neither a dream, nor a waking 
thought, can occur to us without the permission of 
Him in whom we live and move, and have our 
being. 

Some men dream more and others less ; and some, 
perhaps, though these are few, none at all. This 
cannot be fully accounted for, from the different 
degrees of health which difFercut itv^tv ^\3\Qk\>\ss«> 

V 2 
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from their different ways of itfe ; though the&e» and 
the like peculiarities, may no doubt have some in- 
Buence. Persons who thank much« and take little 
bodily exercise, will, perhaps, be found to be the 
greatest dreamers ; especially if their imagination 
be active, and their nervous system very sensible ; 
which last is too common an infirmity among men 
of learning. The sleep of the labouring man ii 
sweet and sound ; and his dreams he rarely re- 
members : for the faculties of his mind are not 
much employed, his nerves are strong, and the 
sphere of his imagination is narrow^ As nature 
does nothing in vain, is it not probable that, to the 
constitutions of some people, dreaming may be more 
necessary, as a mental recreation, than to those of 
others I To meditate continually on one set of 
objects, is detrimental to health, and even to rea- 
son ; and, when one is oppressed with low spirits^ 
which often proceed from this very cause, the 
physician never fails to recommend amusements, 
company, travelling, sea-voyages, and other expe- 
dients, for leading the mind out of its old gloomy 
track, refreshing ic with new ideas, and forcing it 
to exert itseljf with unusual energy^ ^i^d in a nevr 
direction. 



GOf soft enthusiast, quit the cypress groves, 

Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 

Your sad complaint. Go, seek the cheerful haunts 

Of men^ and mingle with the bustling crowd. 

Lay schemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wid^ 

Of nobler minds, and push them night and day. 

X)r join the caravan in quest of scenes 

New to the eye, and shifting every hour. 

Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appeniaes, 

Or, more adventurous, rush into the field 

Where war grows hot, and, raging through the sky 

The lofty trumpet swells the maddening soul ; 
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And in the hardy carap, and toilsome march, 
Forget all softer and less manly cares* 

AftMSTRONa 



Men, therefore, who think more than others, may 
have more heed than others have, of that amuse- 
ment and variety which is produced by dreaming. 
Certain it is, tnat dreams are often a relief to 
those who are in perplexity, or who have long 
been ruminating upon disagreeable objects, or 
upon any one set of ideas which they cannot easily 
get rid of. Nor is it necessary in order to effect 
this, that a dream should in itself be pleasing. 
Scenes of diflBculty, and even of danger, ttre, as we 
have seen, recommended to the patient oppressed 
with melancholy ; and, if a dream shall only give 
a new impulse, even for a short time, to the mmds 
of those persons of whom I now speak, it may do 
them an important service, however disagreeable in 
itself. Seldom, indeed, arc they happy in their 
dreams, whose faculties are worn out with much 
thinking. 

Dreams depend, in part, on the state of the air. 
That which has power over the passions may reason- 
ably be presumea to have power over the thoughts 
of men. For the thoughts that occur to a mind actu- 
ated by any passion, are always congenial to that 
pa&sloh, and tend to encourage it. Now, most 
people know by experience, how effectual, in pro- 
ducing joy and hope, are pure skies and sunshine^ 
and that a long continuance of dark weather brings 
on solicitude and melancholy. This is particularly 
the case with those persons whose nervous system 
has been weakened by a sedentary life and much 
thinking , and they, as I hinted tormerly, are most 
subject to troublesome dreams. If the extemai 
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air can afTcct the motions of no heavy a substance 
as tncrciiry, in the tul>e of the barometer, we need 
not wonder that it should affect those finer h'quids 
that circulate througrh the human liody. And if 
our paBsions and thjughts, when we are awake, 
may be variously modified bv the consistency« defect^ 
or redundance of these h'quidsy and by the state of 
the tubes througli which they circulate, need we 
wonder that the 6ame thing should happen in sleep, 
when our ideas, disengaged from the control of 
reason, may be supposed to be more obseouious to 
material impulse ? When the air is loaded with gross 
vapour, dreams are generally disagreeable to per- 
sons of a delicate constitution. 

If, then, our thoughts in sleep may receive form 
and colour from so many circumstances ; from the 
general state of our health from the present state 
of the stomach and fluids, from the temper;iture 
of the air, from the position of external objects 
in contact with our budy» and from the tenour 
of our thoughts through the day * ; shall we be 
surprised at trie variety of our dreams ? and when 
any uncommon or dibagrceahlc dream occurs, is it 
not more rational to refer it to one or other of these 
causes, than to terrify ourselves with a foolish con- 
ceit, that it is supernatural, and betokens calamity ? 
How often, during the day, do thoughts anse, 
which we cannot account for, as uncommon perhaps 
and incongruous, as those which compose our 
dreams ! Once, after riding thirty miles in a very 
high wind, I remember to have passed a night ok 
dreams that were, beyond description, terrible ; in- 
somuch, that I at last found it expedient to keep 
mj'self awake, that 1 mi^lit no more be tormented 
With them. Had I been superstitious, I should 
have thought that some disaster was impending, 

• See HviuA^tt 1 \% 
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But It occurred to me, that the tempestuous weather 
I had encountered the preceding day might be the 
occasion of all those horrors ; and I have since, in 
some medical author, met with a remark to justify 
the conjecture. A very slight cause may check 
that iosensible perspiration which is so necessary to 
health ; and when this happens^ we cannot expect 
that our dreams should he so easy as at other times. 
Let no one, then, be alarmed at an uncommon 
dream. It is probably nothing more than a symp- 
tom of a trifling bodily disorder ; and, if so, it has 
nothing more to do with futurity, nor is one whit 
more' supernatural, than a cut finger, or a pang of 
the tooth-ach* 

Concerning the opinion, which some have en- 
tertained, of our dreams being suggested by invisible" 
beings, I shall only say that I think it very inw 
probable. For first, I sec no reason for believinr 
that the Deity would employ * millions of spirituiu 
• creatures' in such an of&ce as that of suggesting our 
ordinary dreams. Secondly, I cannot conceive how 
those creatures should be affected, in such an ope- 
ration, by the external air, or by the state of our 
health, which are known to have great influence on 
our thoughts, both in sleep and when we are awake. 
And, thirdly, from what we know of the rapidity of 
our fancy when awake, we need not suppose any 
foreign impulse necessary to produce the various 
appearances of dreaming ; as the soul seems to 
possess in herself powers sufficient for that purpose. 
Madness, melancholy, and many other diseases^ 
give an extravagance to the thoughts of waking 
men, equal, or even superior, to what happens in 
sleep. If the agency of unseen beings is not sup- 
posed to produce the first, why should we have re- 
course to it in order to account for the last ? But 
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it is urredy thit, in ilcepy the 8oul it ptnive, and it 
haunted by Tisiont, which ihe would ghdly get rid 
of if shtr could. And it may he urged, in answer, 
for it is no less true* that persons afflicted with 
anxiety and melancholy, too often find, to their 
sad experience, that their soul is almost equally 
passive when they are awake ; for that they are, 
even then, haunted with the most tormentinfir 
thoughts, from which all their powers of reason, au 
the exertions of their will* and all the exhortations 
of their friends, cannot effectually relieve them. 

To conclude : Providence certainly superintends 
the affairs of men; and often, we know not how 
often, interposes for our preservation. It would, 
therefore, be presumptuous to affirm, that super- 
natural cautions, in regard to futurity, are never 
communicated in dreams. The design of these re- 
marks, is not to contradict any authentic expenence, 
or historical fact, but only to shew that dreams 
may proceed from a variety of causes that have 
nothing supernatural in them ; and that, though 
we are not much acquainted with the nature of^his 
wonderful mode of perception, we know enough of 
it to see that it is not useless or superfluous, but 
may, on the contrary, answer some purposes of 
great importance to our welfare both in soul and 
body. 

I am your's, &c. ^ 

Insomniosus* 
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